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ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS THE LEAP 

One of the most striking phenomena of our twentieth century civiliza- 
tion is the tremendous growth of advertising. We are literally bombarded 
with copy—from all sides, in all places and through all types of media. 
And—whether we like it or not—there is no question that, from a business 
point of view, it pays off. - 

Some thirty or forty years ago, when advertising was being trans- 
formed from a more or less gentle art into a high pressure science, backed 
by the publication of the weightiest of treatises, a PhD. student wrote his 
thesis on advertising in The Spectator. This was the periodical, made up 
largely of essays, leisurely and polished, which Addison and Steele edited 
in the early years of the 18th. century. The thesis pointed out that all the 
basic principles of advertising, which our modern pundits claimed to have 
discovered, were not only illustrated but also well developed in The 
Spectator. 

In the field of stallion advertising the same thing is true—there is 
nothing new under the sun. The stallion owner who wrote the following 
in 1788 certainly needed no lessons at the Harvard Business School: 

BADGER: that noted horse, bred by the Honourable Charles Carroll, 
of Carrollton, will cover Mares this season, at Shandy Hall, at Three 
Pounds, and Five Shillings to the Groom, Cash, or Country Produce, at 
Market Price, delivered at Mr. Christie’s at Havre-de-Grace; Messrs. 
Wilson and Stump’s at Deer-Creek; or at Mr. Stiles’s at Harford-Town. 
Badger is a thorough-bred Horse, 15 hands high; strong and bony; his 
action easy and elegant ; his carriage conspicuously superb; he was got by 
General Spotswood’s celebrated Apollo; his dam was Mr. Carroll’s fine 
imported Mare, bred by Lord - - - - - - - -, But his Pedigree is too luxuriant 
for the limits of an advertisement, and his reputation too high to need a 
puff ; but to the critic, who has leisure to examine it, his pedigree will be 
shewn at his stand. For strength, size, and figure his colts are hitherto 
unrivalled; maugre your Exotics, who are fain to fish for Reputation in a 
strange Land. Badger is an American, and is most esteemed where he is 
best known. Mr. Benedict E. Hall, will furnish good pasturage for Mares, 
which come from a distance at Two Shillings and Six Pence per week, and 
will have great care taken of them; but will not be answerable for Acci- 
dents or Escapes. 


Samuel Griffiths. 


Fifteen years ago, when The Chronicle began, most stallions stood at 
so much per season with a one year return. Registrations were 40% less 
than they are to-day, stallions were consequently fewer and competition 
not so keen. Since that time, as competition has increased, there has been 
a tendency to offer additional concessions to the mare owner. Many stal- 
lions now stand on the basis of a refund of the fee if the mare is barren. 
Others are on a live foal basis. 

The latest development in the field of stallion terms is in the other 
direction, however, and harks back to the days of our ancestors when 
stallions were often stood at so much “the leap”, that is at a reduced 
amount each time the mare was covered. Thus Pilgarlick, the first race 
horse to be advertised at stud in Kentucky (Bradford’s Kentucky Gazette, 
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February 16, 1788) stood “at the 
very low price of ten shillings a 
leap if the money is paid down, or 
fifteen at the expiration of the sea- 
son; and Twenty shillings the sea- 
son in cash, or thirty in good trade.” 

In this issue of The Chronicle we 
carry the advertisement of a very 
good stallion indeed whose career is 
under the management of two of the 
most progressive men in Thorough- 
bred breeding circles to-day, one 
from Kentucky and one from Vir- 
ginia. This horse is advertised to 
stand at one hundred dollars the 
leap with five dollars to the groom. 
Part of the theory behind this move 
is that only mares with a good 
breeding record will be brought to 
the horse on these terms, so that it 
will be possible to breed him to a 
larger number. Basically, however, 
it rests on the fact that most horse 
breeders are also horse players; a 
chance to get a good mare in foal to 
a top Stallion at a bargain price. A 
lot of them will gamble to-day, just 
as they did 200 years ago. 


Letters To The Editor 


Reporter’s Viewpoint 








Dear Sir: 

Three cheers and a tally-ho for Bob 
Phillips’ article concerning the poor 
downtrodden newspaper reporter and 
horse shows; he presentea our plight 
in an alarmingly authentic light. Since 
horse gatherings of a competitive 
nature will start very shortly there are 
a few notes I would like to throw in 
the pot before it boils. 

One thing that many wonderful horse 
people don’t seem to grasp completely 
is the fact that a reporter has no, and 
I repeat, NO guarantee whatsoever that 
the coverage he sends in will be print- 
ed; he simply sends it in ana walts to 
see what comes out the next morning. 
A sports reporter has four duties to per- 
form at a horse show and he wouldn’t 
be there unless the Sports Editor knew 
that he could accomplish all four. 

1. Cover the show—get the facts 
down in sports fashion. 

2. Get the names of horses, owners, 
riders and ribbons correct. 

3. Make the deadline regardless-—by 
wire, phone, carrier pigeon or piggy- 
back. 

4. promote good public relations pe- 
tween the press and the public. (That’s 
a lu-lu sometimes. ) 

The space, type, position on page, 
headlines and anything else that con- 
cerns the writeup is up to the Sports 
Editor (hail) and his layout men, (two 
hails), not the reporter. Headlines in 
particular cause many strained rela- 
tions between reporters and owner- 
riders. We send it as we see it; the desk 
writes headlines as they see them; the 
layout man sets up according to what’s 
going on in other parts of the Sports 
world. We are consistently reading 
about other sports events, especially on 
horse show days. 

This reporter (?) can safely say that 
every horse event covered so far has 

Continued on Page 3 
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Letters to the Editor 


Continued From Page 2 


come out, maybe a little chopped up, 
but on the page. Our greatest desire is 
to see top page headlines for every 
show; needless to say, that’s dreaming, 
but that dream comes true many more 
times than you’d think. Every horse 
show reporter can go on for pages en- 
umerating embarrassing and frustrat- 
ing incidents that have happened ‘but 
for each of those there are a million 
cooperative, generous and pleasant ones. 
I’d rather cover a horse show than eat, 
and have often done just that. From a 
show you always remember the won- 
derful and exciting things that happen 
and quickly forget the unpleasant ones. 
One primary thing a horse show com- 
mittee should always bear in mind in 
relation to a newspaper reporter and 
that is that they are there to render 
satisfaction; satisfaction to the hard 
working horse show committees on 
reading about themselves or horses; 
and the sports desk’s satisfaction in 
getting the job done, not to mention 
our satisfaction in seeing what we’ve 
written in print. We are there because 
we want to be and we want to help the 
show as much as possible: so you all 
help us just a little too, huh? 


Very truly yours, 
Anne Hudson Goedecke 
March 4, 1953 
Richmond, Virginia 
|Editor’s Note: The American Horse 
Shows Association ordered reprints of 
Bob Phillips’ article and these reprints 


will be sent out with the 1953 A. H.S. 
A. Rule Book). 


LETTERS 


F. E. I. Booster 


Dear Editor: 

congratulate you on the 
New Chronicle. The last two issues 
have been the best I’ve ever read. I 
especially enjoy two sentences in the 
February 13. issue. The closing re- 
mark in Mr. Friedlaender’s article ‘‘The 


I want to 


F. E. I. rules represent more than a 
table of faults—they are a concept of 
riding’’, and Miss Albro’s remark in 


_ her letter to the editor where she states 
~ that 


along with regular riding, one 
should read as many sound books by 
competent writers as they can lay their 
hands on. 

For many years now I have tried in 
my small way to put across these two 
points brought out in the above state- 
ments down here in this neck of the 
woods. I think perhaps there are a few 
who are beginning to believe me. It 
seems such a shame that America who 
prides herself on the ability of her 
athletes should be so far behind in the 
field of equitation. 

The handwriting is on the wall tho- 
ugh, and it won’t be long before those 
who are simply cutting off their noses 
to spite their faces on the matter of 
F. E. I. rules and training will be left 
out in the cold. As more and more 
people have the opportunity of buying 
really well schooled horses from the 
few advanced trainers and learn there- 
by the real pleasure of riding and show- 
ing, the standards of the jumping game 
are certainly bound to rise. 

The main hitch right now is that 
the majority of professionals won’t 
take the time necessary to make a 
really well trained horse and since such 
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a horse is quite necessary for proper 
F. E. I. competition, they are naturally 
doing all they can to discourage its 
development. Some I am sure are 
even afraid of the requirements of the 
good F. E. I. horse for they know they 
are incapable of making one. 


It is rather a sad commentary that 
the old Army horses, which have found 
new homes outside, are the ones who 
have taught many a new owner what 
a trained horse is like and not the 
humans who should be the ones to do 
it. 

Now that we are the only major coun- 
try in the world who has not adopted 
the F. E. I. rules, it does seem that we 


Continued on Page 29 

















A-1 condition 


stalls, matted floor. 


2401 Bowleys Lane 





FOR SALE 





SIX-HORSE VAN 


Padded 
Used privately for 


CUSTOM BUILT, 


throughout. 
Like 


show horses in Maryland. 


new. 


$3,000 


Price: 


JOHN H. LORENZ 


BRIARWOOD FARMS 


Phone: OR. 9276 


Newly painted. 


Baltimore 6, Maryland 

















KAUFFMAN 


Proudly Presents 
a new distinguished saddle 


The “TOPTANI”’ 


Most Perfect 
JUMPING SADDLE 
Ever Made 












® 6 Special 
@ Features: 


1. Deep and Narrow Built Seat 
For maximum comfort and close con- 
tact—No spreading. 

2. Built-in Stirrup Bars 
(As easily released as on ordinary sad- 
dle.) Eliminates annoying bulk of 
stirrup leather and underskirt buckle. 

3. Strong and High Knee Rolls 
No more sliding forward excessively 

. Keeps rider in proper position to 
allow horse free movement. 

4. Extra-Large Flapss 
Avoid leg pinching, Toptani’s reach 
well past the rider’s boots. . 

5. Backward-Set Girth Straps 
Out of the way of rider’s knee or calf 
when gripping. 

6. Special Design 
Brings rider as close to horse as pos- 
sible, without danger of injury to 
horse’s back. 


Complete $160 


Also distributors of Pariani, Barnsby 
and other fine saddles. 





Exclusive with Kauffman! 
Saddlebilt 
Riding Apparel 
Custom-Designed in the Finest 
Improved and Domestic Fabrics. 











Send for new Saddlery Catalog CS 
and 
New Riding Apparel Catalog CC 


ial YEAST ath § SI. N. UY, 


= 
Betw. 3rd & Lex. Aves. - FREE PARKING < 
































EBREEDING 


A SECTION 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS 
OF THE TURF 
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Thoroughbreds 





Good Time To Look At Horses In Winter 


Quarters; 135 Nominated For Preakness 





Septimus 


The Flamingo Stakes or the Santa 
Anita Handicap may make a fine story 
to tell your grandchildren, if they’ll 
listen, but right now is a good time 
to look at horses in winter quarters, 
the Spring Trials at Aiken are also 
coming up soon. So here’s a bit of 
advice from one who has been a hardy 
perennial stable visitor. You shouldn’t 
have too much trouble saying the right 
things about the older horses, provid- 
ed you can remember the best race one 
of them won, and forget the bets you 
lost on the others, but the two-year- 
olds may trip you up. You might say 
“Nice quality’ unless the animal in 
question has a head with the conforma- 


tion of a keg, or the neck and the legs 
of a giraffe. Don’t call a little horse 
“pretty” unless it’s a filly. “‘Good hind 
leg’’ is always a safe remark, for no- 
body likes to buy a horse with a bad 
hind leg. Still, there have been pretty 
good runners the hind legs of which 
looked as though they’d been shut in 
a stable door at some time or another. 
But don’t call attention to gummy 
round ankles rather reminiscent of 
Billy Watson’s Beef Trust. 

If your host says expansively, ‘‘Here’s 
one we gave fifteen thousand for at 
Keeneland,’ That’s easy, and you can 
go all out. He wouldn’t have bid so 
high if he hadn’t thought the colt was 


something extra special, and you can 
think so, too. Perhaps the animal in 
the next stall is, ‘‘one my trainer pick- 
ed up cheap at Saratoga.’’ You can take 
a chance on this one, and not like him. 
Shows you have an opinion. The next 
one probably comes from your host’s 
stud, and if it is medium sized. and 
hasn't particularly fashionable breed- 
ing, say nothing. These homebreds are 
like relatives; you can’t help them. 
Then, after you’ve seen fifteen or 
twenty animals that look exactly alike 
to you, you host will undoubtedly ask 
you which one you like the best. That’s 
the $64 question. However, if you 
remember the one in whose stall you 
spent the most time, you’d better pick 
him. Anyway, it’s even money that 
the beast won’t win a race all year. But 
you'll be asked down for a weekend 
next spring. 

All the three-year-olds you’re going 
to see or heard about this season, and 
a lot you won’t, have been nominated 
for the seventy-seventh running of the 
Preakness Stakes, at Pimlico. May 23, 

Continued on Page 33 
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successive wins. 


in races. 


CHARLES B. REEVES 
FRANK A. BONSAL 
STUART S. JANNEY, JR 
REDMOND C. STEWART 
J. RIEMAN McINTOSH 





57th RUNNING OF THE 


MARYLAND HUNT CUP 
Saturday. April 25th, 1933 


Time 4:00 P. M. 


The Fifty-seventh Annual Race for the Maryland Hunt Cup and the First Race for the Challenge Trophy, present- 
ed by The Committee of the Maryland Hunt Cup Association will be run on Saturday, April 25th, 1953, at 4 P. M., 
under sanction of the Hunts Committee of the National Steeplechase and Hunt Association. 
150 pounds; 5-year-olds, 160 pounds; six-year-olds and upwards, 165 pounds. 
allowance for riders, and no other allowance.* Owners, riders and horses, acceptable to the Committee. 
finish on the estate of Mr. J. W. Y. Martin, Worthington Valley. Entrance Fee $10.00. Distance four miles. 


The Challenge Trophy will be held by the owner of the winning horse each year and will become the permanent 
possession of the owner winning the Maryland Hunt Cup three times, not necessarily with the same horse nor by 


* In determining whether a rider is acceptable to the committee the following general qualification will apply— 
1. Riders holding amateur licenses from the National Steeplechase and Hunt Association and those eligible for the same. 


2. Members of recognized hunts not holding amateur licenses of the National Steeplechase and Hunt Association, whose avocation is 

fox hunting for pleasure and who, although they may derive their livelihood from horse activities, do not accept pay for riding 
These may be permitted to ride, but it is to be understood in good faith, that no rider shall be paid either directly or 
indirectly for riding in the Hunt Cup. 


Commencing April Ist, 1953, the office of the Maryland Hunt Cup Association will be c/o Mr. Redmond C. Stewart, 
411 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md., Telephone SAratoga 6820. 
stickers, press notices, and paddock tickets, call this Baltimore office. 


Entries close at 12 o’clock midnight, Saturday, April 18th, 1953 


S. Bryce Wing, Secretary 
MONKTON, MARYLAND 


Committee: 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE 
Monktown, Maryland 


For information regarding the race, parking 


Weights: 4-year-olds, 
No sex or half-bred allowance; no 
Start and 


S. BRYCE WING 

JOHN K. SHAW, JR. 

JAMES McHENRY 

GEORGE G. CAREY, JR 
BENJAMIN H. GRISWOLD, III 
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RACING 


(Santa Anita Photo) 


CALUMET FARM’S Mark-Ye-Well, Jockey E. Arcaro up, winning the Santa Anita ’Cap by a head over Mrs. R. Warner’s 
A field of 6 went to the vost for the 16th running of one of Santa Anita’s classics. . 


Trusting, Jockey W. Shoemaker up. 


Mig" 





GREENTREE STABLE’S Straight Face, 
Jockey T. Atkinson up, won the 24th run- 
ning of the Flamingo Stakes. E. Con- 
stantin, Jr.’s Royal Bay Gem, (No. 8) J. 
Combest up, came on to take Mrs. Vera 
S. Bragg’s Tribe (No. 6) by a neck. A 
field of 16 came out to vie for the richest 
$-year-old stake on record. (Right) The 
bay gelded son of Count Fleet—Expres- 
sion, by The Porter returns to the win- 
ner’s circle. He is a Greentree Stable 
home-bred and was trained by G. T. 
Poole. 





(Hialeah Photo) 





(Hialeah Photo) 








BREEDING 





(Bert Morgan Photo) 


High Lea (sire of the Hialeah Juvenile Stakes winner Sweet Cleo), when that son 
of Bull Lea—Juliet W., by High Time was winning in the colors of his breeder, 
Calumet Farm. Jockey D. Dodson is in the irons. 


Breeding Notes 





Hialeah Juvenile Taken By Fillies; Straight 
Face—the Fourth Generation 





Karl Koontz 


Some sort of record. must have been 
set in the 19th running of the Hialeah 
Juvenile Stakes with 38 horses coming 
onto the track (split into two divisions, 
of course) and in the fact that both 
winners were entered by their breeder- 
owners (or member of the same fam- 
ily), only to start in another’s colors. 

Wolf Gal, pred and trained by Elmer 
Heubeck, Jr. (she raced in Mrs. Heu- 
beck’s name), was purchased by the 
Kay-Gee Stable for a reported $17,000 
and 50 percent of the Juvenile purse; 
while Sweet Cleo, racing in Mrs. Ella 
K. Bryson’s white, red and blue hoop, 
white sleeves, bred by G. R. Bryson, 
and trained by the “interloper’ F. W. 
(Case, changed stables for an amount 
noted as $35,000. That sum was separ- 
ated from A. W. (Blue Man) Abbot’s 
White Oak Stable. 

The history of Wolf Gal, a daughter 
of the ‘‘unregisterable’’ *Samurai (a 
victim of circumstances), has heen re- 
viewed in an earlier issue, but this note 
adds more spice to the whole affair. By 
winning the Juvenile, Wolf Gal is the 
first winner sired by an imported horse 
since Constant Wife, a daughter of 
*Chicle, won the first running back in 
1934. *Samurai is off to a flying start, 
and storm clouds may be gathering on 
the horizon for The Jockey Club. 

The Maryland-bred Sweet Cleo has 
an interesting pedigree, albeit not as 
entangled as Wolf Gal’s. The bay filly 
was foaled at G. R. Bryson’s Elray 
Farm, Kingsville and is the second Hia- 
leah Juvenile winner sent out from 
that farm. She is also the second Hia- 
leah Juvenile winner by the young Bull 
Lea sire High Lea, and is out of the 


Hancock-bred Tumultuous, by Pompey. 
Thus far, she is the best her dam has 
produced, hbeing her third foal—the 
previous ones being the winning Big 
Bargain, and Kast Gale, both by *Abbe 
Pierre. 

Elray Farm now has a yearling half- 
brother to Sweet Cleo by the Bryson- 
raced Director J. E., and the mare was 
reportedly pred to Vortex, a son of 
Whirlaway—Pretty Pet, by Victorian 
or Jean Valjean, last year. 

Sweet Cleo made only 3 starts before 
the Juvenile, winning her last 2, con- 
tested over 3 furlongs, one of which 
was over the first division winner Wolf 
Gal; while in her first start, she went 
under by a neck to Blenfly, which 
wound up 5th in Cleo’s part of the 
Juvenile. 

High Lea, Sweet Cleo’s sire, raced 
in the Calumet “devil red’’ and won at 
2, 3, and 4, and is out of the stakes 
winning Juliet W., by High Time. 

This son of Bull Lea was among the 
first of the Bull Lea’s to enter the stud, 
taking up residence at Blray Farm in 
1948 and is the first of the Bull Lea’s 
to attract attention by his stakes win- 
ning get. Besides Sweet Cleo, High Lea, 
has gotten the Hialeah Juvenile winner 
of 1951 Wise Scholar and the good 
allowance winners Countess Lea and 
High Rhonda from a very limited hook. 

High Lea is the first to sire two con- 
secutive winners of the Hialeah offer- 
ing, and tied with Tall Timber (Goldey 
F., Maemante) and Basy Mon ‘Tweet’s 
Boy, Phar Mon), in number of winners. 

The success of High Lea in the stud 
augurs well for the prospects of Bull 

Continued on Page 31 
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Two Opportunities... 


You will have two 
opportunities for 
yearling Selection 
under the new 
Fasig- Tipton 


sales policy. 


The annual Saratoga Sales will, 
this year, be limited to five 
nights — August 10th through 
August 14th. Approximately 
240 yearlings will be offered 
at Saratoga. 


Another yearling sale will be 
held in the New York area, 
during the week of the Bel- 
mont Futurity, at which some 
200 yearlings will be offered. 


Entries for these 
sales are now 
being accepted. 
Please make 


yours early. 


TYSON GILPIN 
President 


HUMPHREY S. FINNEY 


Vice-President 
and General Manager 


FASIG-TIPTON 
COMPANY 


3 East 48th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 8-1897 
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RACING 


Racing Notes 





Horsemen’s Benevolent and Protective 
Association 11th Annual Convention 





Easy Mark 


The Horsemen’s Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Association recently held their 
llth annual convention at Hialeah, 
Florida. This organization was form- 
ed for the purpose of establishing an 
aid fund, to improve conditions in 
stable areas, for an improvement in 
the quality of officials, and for more 
equitable purses. 

There is nothing wrong in the aims 
of this organization. In fact, it fol- 
lows the old American custom and proc- 
livity for organizing. The horsemen 
have the same constitutional right to 
band themselves together for the bet- 
terment of their lot ag does an associa- 
tion of manufacturers, doctors, teach- 
ers, businessmen, farmers or any other 
group which wishes to form an organi- 
zation to champion their cause. 

In its first aim, the H. B. P. A. now 
has a fund which takes care of its sick 
and if necessary, buries its dead. 

Improvements in the stabling area 
are something that tracks now have 
become very conscious of and many of 
them are offering the best possible 
facilities available to the people who 
work in the stable area. Many other 
tracks now have proposed plans to 
make these facilities even better. 

The third aim of the H. B. P. A. is 
one which could stand a lot of improve- 


ment. There are still too many states 
in which the appointment of racing 
commissions and officials are made on 
*the basis of those worthy party mem- 
bers who produced the votes. In many 
cases the new commissioner’s know- 
ledge of racing.is nil. A lot of work 
can be done by race tracks and horse- 
men’s associations in this direction. 


The fourth objective however, is the 
biggest bone of contention today. The 
H. B. P. A.’s aim today is a purse dis- 
tribution based on an equitable per- 
centage of the track’s take. This is 
the problem which has created most of 
the tension between horsemen and race- 
track operators. It is a pure and simple 
problem of management versus the 
hired help. Actually the horsemen are 
not hired by the tracks, their wages 
and commissions come from the horse 
owners, but essentially when a trainer 
gets a horse ready for a race he is 
competing for a purse offered by the 
track. This, broadly speaking, is the 
compensation which owners, trainers, 
and jockeys are striving for, and the 
more of it that they can get, the better 
all hands around the stable fare. It is 
only human for horsemen to try to get 
as much purse distribution money as 
they can. On the other hand it is also 
human for the track operators to pro- 
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tect their investment in every way pos- 
sible, and to distribute purses in such 
a manner that they can return a pro- 
fit to the shareholders and to set aside 
such monies necessary to improve and 
maintain their racing plants in first 
class shape in order to encourage rac- 
ing followers through the turnstiles. It 
all boils itself down to what the in- 
dividual track operators and the horse- 
men consider equitable distribution. 
This difference of opinion is the reason 
for the establishment of all judiciary 
systems. 

Racing’s one big need today is a 
board of impartial mediators or arbi- 
ters. This board would be called in 
to settle any problems of this type that 
came up. In fact in the past, several 
disputes were settled by mediators. 
Such a board would be of mutual aid 
to the tracks and the horsemen. The 
decision of the board would be final and 
the purse distribution for the meeting in 
question would be according to the rul- 

Continued on Page 33 











Exceptionally Well Bred 
BROODMARE 


Sound and healthy in every 
respect. Now in foal to a 
highly regarded stallion. 


For particulars write: 


BOX FA 
The Chronicle 
Berryville, Virginia 





























Excelsior 


KNOCKDOWN | 


Discovery—Bride Elect 
by High Time 


“EAST AND WEST HE DEFEATED THE BEST.” 


Among his stakes victories 


The Cowdin - Santa Anita Derby - Queens County 


PROPERTY OF MAINE CHANCE FARM 


Winner of over $165,000 











Fee: $500—Live Foal 


Payable Oct. Ist of year bred. Veterinary certificate 
in lieu of payment if mare proves barren. 


Phone: Culpeper—Grayson 2817 





North Cliff Farm 


(Mr. and Mrs. Melville Church II) 


STANDING AT: 


Rixeyville, Virginia 
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News From The Studs 





Large Stable of Imports Gives Arthur E. Pew, Jr. 
Strong Hand In Hunt Meeting Events This Season 





PENNSYLVANIA 
Pew’s Fourteen 

Arthur E. Pew, Jr. plans to campaign 
a large stable of racers this season,, 
having in training with D. D. Odell, 
Mapleton Stud, Malvern, Pa., some 14 
imports. The present program calls for 
9 performers to attend the hunt meet- 
ings and 5 to go to the track. 

Tops of those ‘“‘consigned’’ to the 
hunt meetings is *Tico Tico (*Nasrul- 
lah—River Princess, by Windsor Lad), 
which was a winner of 6 flat races be- 
tween the flags last season. 

*Rallywood (Stoccado—Carnival 
Girl, by Cottage), consistent perfor- 
mer over hurdles and on the flat, will 
go postward over hurdles and brush. 

Recent imports which will be mak- 
ing their first starts in this country are 
*Auroch (Borealis—Axle), which will 
race on the flat and over hurdles, and 
*Djebelillo, (Djebel—Sevilla), a hur- 
dle and brush prospect. *Cottage Flame 
(Flamenco—Cottage Light) will be 
back at his previous season’s occupa- 
tion of hurdling, and starting the new 
one of ’chasing. 

Mr. Pew has three horses which will 
augment the lagging timber horse ranks 
in *Irish Flame (Flamingo —Lady 
Rhona), thus far not too successful on 
the checkered vest circuit, and the two 
newcomers *Glenrover (Bel-Ami—tUr- 
aid) and *Irish Kro (Khosro—Scarlet 
Kind). 

Our source did not inform us whether 
the following horses are to be raced 
on the flat or through the field, but 
they are headed for the major courses. 

Perhaps the most outstanding of this 
group of 5 is *Bakshishi (Mirza II— 
Laleebai, by Hyperion) which was bro- 
ught to this country after an impres- 
sive racing career abroad. In the July 
Stakes at Newmarket, he fought it out 
very gamely with *Big Dipper, losing 
only by a half-length being eased in 
the last two strides, when his jockey 
saw he could not win. The son of Mirza 
II also defeated Gamble in Gold in the 
Chesham Stakes at Ascot. 

Last season on the hunt meeting 
circuit, *Bakshishi was never out of 
the money in 4 starts on the flat, being 
2nd to Reduce, *Tico Tico and *Coup- 
de-Vite, and scoring at Far Hills, N. J. 
over Arctic Fox. This season he will 
race on the flat and over hurdles. 

The winners *Orestes Kid, (*Orestes 
IlII—Kid Glove) and *Zill-Us-Sultan 
(Tehran—Swell Dame), and the non- 
winner *Irish Fair (Fairwell—Rossfar- 
ran), will all be raced on the flat and 
over hurdles. *Queer Wednesday (New 
Day—Madame Valorie) will contest 
events against the ’chasers. 

This stable of imports bids fair to 
give Mr. Pew a powerful hand in hunt 
meeting and through-the-field events 
for the new season. 


NEW YORK 

You hear a great deal in racing cir- 
cles concerning outstanding producers, 
but in the showing game these matrons 
are usually among the missing. 

However, Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Carson 
of Green Meadow Farm, Caledonia, 
have a grand producer of conformation 
stock in their Maryland-bred Missa, a 


brown mare by Happy Time—Toddle 
Light, by *Toddlington. 

The Carson’s Missa has produced 
Misoma, by Omaha, winner of the Chal- 
lenge Cup for the best yearling sired 
by a stallion the property of The Jockey 
Club or the U. S. Remount standing 
in Genesee Valley and was a winner of 
the Breeding Bureau Trophy Cup for 
the best yearling filly at that same 
show in 1948. 


Missa’s 1950 foal, a bay by *Tourist 
II named Happy Tour, won the foal 
championship at the 1950 Genesee Val- 
ley Breeders’ Show and received the 
Hanrette Trophy for best foal sired by 
The Jockey Club or U. S. Remount 
stallion. Happy Tour was also a win- 
ner of the foals out of middleweight 
Thoroughbred dams’ class. At the Royal 
Winter Fair last year, Happy Tour won 
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the 2-year-old class when shown by 
James Pogue and has since been sold 
to Vernon Cardy in whose ownership 
he was shown at the recent Lakelawn 
Farm Gymkhana. 


The good producer’s bay filly of 
1949, also by *Tourist II was very 
appropriately named Side Swipe and 
earned her championship ‘brackets’ 
at the G. V. Breeders’ show. 

Tourist Time, Rolling Stone, and now 
Journey Proud, were the names under 
which Missa’s *Tourist II bay gelding 
made forays into the show ring. As 
a foal he won that championship at the 
Breeders’ show and was a winner of 
the Oscar G. Smith Trophy for the best 
foal sired by a Jockey Club Stallion. 
He also scored in the yearling class at 
the Trinity Horse Show, Upperville, 
Virginia. 

Not to be outdone by her produce, 
Missa also earned championship honors 
by being named the outstanding brood- 
mare of the 1952 Breeders show. 


Genesee Valley has long been noted 
for its top hunters and it looks as tho- 
ugh Missa is contributing strongly to 
that reputation. 

Continued on Page 9 











*ENDEAVOUR II......... 


Fee: $750. 


OUR II as a sire. 


THE VICEROY 


by *Mahmoud—*Nadushka, 
by Vatout 
2 starters - 2 winners 


Fee: $200—Live Foal 
NIGHT LARK 


by Bonne Nuit—Poulette 
by *Coq Gaulois 


Fee: $100—Live Foal 


Upperville 





*ENDEAVOUR Ii 


B. H. 1942 
ARGENTINE CHAMPION IN 1947 


neyo Lady Nairne 


Fee and board due at time of departure. 
Stake mares private contract. 


Racing at distances from 1 mile - 1 9/16ths, he beat such standout 
performers as *Talon and *Rico Monte, and was selected to represent 
the Argentine in The International Gold Cup at Belmont. In the 
U. S. he defeated top stakes horses such as *Talon in New York, 
*Shannon II and Galla Damion (holder of 4 track records; equalled 
one world record—7 furlongs in 1:22), in California. 


*ENDEAVOUR II’s first crop raced in 1952; 100% of these to start 
more than once are 100% money earners. Jockey E. Arcaro, after 
riding BINGLE to win at Santa Anita, was very high on *ENDEAV- 


Also Standing: 


All Inquiries to Secretary at: 


LLANGOLLEN FARM 


{Colombo............... Manna 
|Rose of England....... *Teddy 
Perce Neige 
Hunters Moon.......... Hurry On 
Selene 
et weveccsccocece Perrier 
Mystify 


Live Foal 


BONNE NUIT 


by *Royal Canopy—*Bonne 
Cause, by Bon Fire 


Fee: $200—Live Foal 


PENNANCE 


by Pilate—Peggy Porter, 
by The Porter 


Private Contract—Live Foal 


Virginia 
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KENTUCKY 


Keeneland Trainers 

If you want to find a Central Ken- 
tucky horseman any morning at this 
time of year, go to Keeneland. Your 
man will be somewhere around the 
Lexington oval, training a few horses, 
watching training moves, or just 
“shooting the breeze’ with trainers and 
watchers. 

There are over 400 horses now quar- 
tered at Keeneland, with more than 
50 trainers active on the grounds. 

One of the most star-studded strings 
is that of Melvin ‘‘Sunshine’’ Calvert, 
who has charge of *Coffee Money, 
Rough’n Tumble and Judge J. B., 
among others. *Coffee Money, K. G. 
Marshall’s Irish-bred 6-year-old son of 
The Phoenix—Sherwood Lass, by Ned- 
die, won last year’s Myrtlewood Handi- 
cap and the previous season’s Skokie. 
The quick earner of $69,725 passed up 
the Fair Grounds meeting to prep at 
Keeneland for a_ spring campaign. 
Rough’n Tumble, Mrs. F. A. Genter’s 
5-year-old son of Free For All—Rous- 
ed, by *Bull Dog, took the Primer 
Stakes at 2 and the Santa Anita Derby 
at 3. The $126,980 earner, the first 
good horse handled by ex-jockey Cal- 
vert, is now hitting the comeback trail. 
Judge J. B. a 33-year-old son of Delib- 
erator—Amnesty, by Hard Tack, plac- 
ed behind Van Crosby in last year’s 
Hawthorne Juvenile ’Cap. 

Van Crosby, owned by the estate of 
the late Jerry McCarthy, is also at 
Keeneland. Besides the Hawthorne 
Juvenile, the gelding by Broke Even— 
Lady Patrol, by Republic, also took the 
James H. Connors Memorials at Nar- 
ragansett Park; and gained $35,100 
last season. He was held out of the re- 
cent McCarthy Estate dispersal at Hia- 
leah Park, and will be sold during the 
Keeneland spring meeting. He is in 
the barn of Doug Davis, Jr., owner of 
High Hope Farm, Versailles. 

Jo Pilot is one of four horses George 
Brooks is training at Keeneland. Pierce 
Holton’s 4-year-old filly, by Jet Pilot 
—Jo Agnes, by Flying Heels, captured 
last year’s Artful Handicap on a deep 
track. 

Emerson Davis, a familiar figure at 
Keeneland, has cut down his activities; 
now he has a string of “just” 18. 
Among them is Bella Figura, stakes- 
placed full sister to Sequence and half- 
sister, by County Fleet, to Bernwood. 

Bob’s Betty, stakes-placed daughter 
of *The Sultan—Jane’s Hope. by 
*Shifting Sands II, is a member of the 
half dozen ‘‘Mac” Miller is handling. 
But whether she will be raced or bred 
this spring has not yet been decided. 

Tom Piatt, owner of Brookdale Farm, 
Lexington, has half a dozen horses 
working regularly at Keeneland. ‘‘Mis- 
tah Tom’s’”’ favorite is Lillah, stakes- 
placed daughter of Alorter— Lillian 
Uhl, by *Epinard. 

Several other breeders spend their 
mornings at the track and the rest of 
the day. looking after their farm ac- 
tivities. Among them are §S. S. Gano, 
owner of Stonewall Farm, Georgetown, 
with four horses in training; Louis K. 
Haggin, master of War Horse Place, 
Lexington, with three; Duval A. Head- 
ley, operator of Manchester Farm, Lex- 
ington, and a member of the Kentucky 
State Racing Commission; E. Barry 
Ryan, proprietor of Normandy Farm, 
Lexington, with 19 in training; Carter 
Thornton, owner of Threave Main Stud, 

Continued on Page 10 
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ANNOUNCING THE 5lst RUNNING 
of the 


RAND NATIONA 
POINT-TO-POINT 


and the 


5th RUNNING 
of the 


WESTERN RUN PLATE 


(For Maidens Only) 


Saturday, April 18th, 1953 
BUTLER, MARYLAND 


GRAND NATIONAL: Weight: 165 lbs. Four-year-olds allowed 


5 lbs. No allowance for rider and no other allowance. 


WESTERN RUN PLATE: Maidens only. Weight: 175 lbs. No 


allowance for rider and no other allowance. 


GRAND NATIONAL and WESTERN RUN PLATE: Owners, 


*riders and horses acceptable to the committee. 


*In determining whether a rider is ‘acceptable to the committee” the fol- 
lowing general rules will apply: 
a) rider is holder of amateur certificate from the National Steeplechase and Hunt Ass’n. 
or is eligible for the same. 
or 


b) rider not holding amateur license of the National Steeplechase and Hunt Ass’n. whose 
avocation is foxhunting for pleasure, who is a member of a recognized hunt club and 
who, although he may derive his livelihood from horse activities, does not accept 
pay for riding in races—may be permitted to ride. It is to be understood in good 
faith, that no rider shall be paid either directly or indirectly for riding the Grand 
National Point-to-Point or the Western Run Plate. 


GRAND NATIONAL: About 3 miles over natural hunting country. 


WESTERN PLATE: About 3 miles over natural hunting country 
including most of the Grand National Course. No fence to 
exceed 4 feet. 


Trophies To Winners and Riders of Winners 


Owner of Grand National winner to have possession for one year 
of the William F. Cochran, Jr. Memorial Challenge Cup. 


The committee reserves the right to cancel the Western Run Plate midnight 
Saturday, April 11th in the event of insufficient entries, however, all en- 
tries and fees will be acceptable for the Grand National Point-to-Point. In 
case of cancellation entrance fee will be refunded if owner does not wish 
to run in Grand National. 


Entrance fee: $10 for each race 


Entries close midnight Saturday, April 11 with 


H. Robertson Fenwick, Secretary 
Glyndon, Maryland Phone: Reisterstown 1081-W 


(Under sanction of the National Steeplechase and Hunt Assn.) 
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and Howard “Babe” 
Lex- 


Paris, with four; 
Wells, master of Fayette Farm, 
ington. 

A couple of brother acts are in opera- 
tion among the Keeneland trainers. 
They are Boyd and Johnny Littrell, 
and Herb and Tommy Stevens. Herb 
is prepping 13 horses, and insists he is 
not superstitious about it. His brother 
Tommy has half a dozen. 

Other trainers on the Keeneland 
scene include Bruce Collins with five 


horses; Frank Coltiletti handling the 
Cain Hoy Stable group; Charles W. 
Damson, 83 years young and looking 
after nine; Pat Devereaux with half a 
dozen; E. C. Dodson with nine, six of 
them by Jett-Jett; H. C. ‘‘Red’” Dod- 


son with 18, including 11 for Howard 
Underwood of Pine Grove; Lewis Fin- 
ley; Pete Francis with half a dozen, 
of which his choice is a Count Fleet 
filly; Lloyd Gentry, who says he ‘‘walks 
a hundred miles a day” to look after a 
barn full of 32; Herman Goodpaster 
with 15 belonging to Joe A. Goodwin 
of Lexington; T. M. Gordon; J. J. 
“Bud” Greeley; Strother Griffin with a 
dozen; Morris Griner; Theopolis Irvin; 
Jimmy Jones (not Calumet Farm’s 
“Jimmy Jones but the other one) with 
18 head now, seven more coming, and 
an expectant nanny goat; and Phil Lis- 
ter with a pair in training. 

Also currently on hand at Keeneland 
are C. F. Maffay; W. L. “Duke” Mc- 
Cue with half a dozen horses, including 
one by the former star of his stable, 
Double Jay; Joe Middleton; George Mil- 
ler with another unsuperstitious 13; 
Joe Mooney with three he hopes to run 
in the spring meet; Bob Moore, Calu- 
met’s yearling man, with half a dozen 
2-year-olds for Mrs. Gene Markey’s es- 
tablishment; Nat Pruitt; Otto Rasch 
handling the High Tide Stable of Ed- 
ward G. Burke; C. W. Reidinger; J. H. 
P. Richards with 10; Walter ‘“‘Snooks” 
Ridenour, who skipped the Fair 
Grounds meet to prep half a dozen; 
Howard Stearns with the same number 
after recovering from an illness that 
plagued him nearly all winter; F. 
Stolp; Danny Terrell, back from Oak- 
lawn Park with four to be readied; and 
Ray Washburn conditioning a trio of 
campaigners. 


McCarthy Estate 

The stallion Alabama has been pur- 
chased privately from the Estate of 
Jerry McCarthy by Jack Welch, at 
whose Whileaway Farm, Lexington, the 
grey full brother to Speculation is 
standing. Also a half brother, by 
*Mahmoud, to Revoked, Alabama won 
the Ral Parr Stakes and Sting Handi- 
cap in the mid-1940’s. Alabama’s first 
full crop are now 3-year-olds. 

Other Kentucky Thoroughbred hold- 
ings of the McCarthy Estate will be 
dispersed at auction at Douglas M. 
Davis, Jr.’s High Hope Farm, Versail- 
les, on April 13. Included in the sale 
will be four yearlings, four horses-in- 
training and half a dozen in-foal brood 
mares. 

The horses-in-training were fired last 
fall, and are now being prepped at 
Keeneland by Dqug Davis. Van Crosby, 
two-time stakes victor as a 2-year-old 
last season, is among them. 

Mares in the group include a couple 
of Van Crosby’s half-sisters: Miss O’ 
Behan, by Carrier Pigeon; and Patrol 
Miss, by Sweep Like. Miss O’Behan 
has a yearling filly by Yellow Tulip, 
one of two yearlings by that stallion 
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in the sale; and is in foal to Mount 
Marcy. Patrol Miss is expecting a Yel- 
low Tulip foal. 

Also among the McCarthy Estate 
mares is Egretta, top juvenile of New 
England in 1948, when she took the 
Narragansett Nursery, Betsy Ross and 
Jeanne d’Arc Stakes. The half-sister, 
by Ramillies, to Sun Egret has a Fault- 
less yearling filly in the vendue; and is 
in foal to Mr. Busher. 

Other mares in the group are in foal 
to Ace Admiral, Free For All and Psy- 
chic Bid. A free season to Alabama 
goes with each mare 

Other entries are expected for 
sale, which will be conducted by 
Fasig-Tipton Company. 


the 
the 


Recent Arrivals 
Colts by Cochise and Mr. Trouble at 
Garrett S. Claypool’s Brookwood Farm, 
Lexington. Both are the first foals of 
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their sires. Cochise, Brandywine Sta- 
ble’s $257,985 earner standing at Cy 
F. White’s Elsmeade Farm, Lexington, 
has a grey colt out of Nacre; and Mr. 
Trouble, C. V. Whitney’s Blue Grass 
Stakes victor for which Hal Price Head- 
ley of Lexington paid $30,000 at a Bel- 
mont Paddock Sale, has a chestnut colt 
from Red Duster. 


Grey colts out of those grand dis- 
tance mares by *Mahmoud, Adile and 
Snow Goose; at Walter M. Jeffords’ 
portion of Faraway Farm, Lexington. 
The $126,825 earner Adile foaled a 
son of Mr. Jeffords’ Pavot and goes to 
Polynesian; and the $113,800 gainer 
Snow Goose has a son of Hight Thirty 
and will be bred to Pavot. 

Bay half-brothers to Ennobled and 
The Pimpernel; at Henry H. Knight’s 
Almahurst Farm, Lexington. Galagay, 

Continued on Page 30 














IN 1953 


1 mile. 





1953 Fee: $300—Return 


TOP RACER 





1953 Fee: $200—Return 


Frank Minor 





Pennsylvania Stallions -- 1953 


FREE FRANCE 


ch. 1941, by Man o’War—La France, by *Sir Gallahad III 


Sire of SQUARE OFF... 
Winner allowance race at Santa Anita— 


BIG RUSH, second in stakes, also set new 
track record, 7 furlongs. 


Sire of good winners at Major Tracks 


Fee payable when mare is sold or leaves Woodbourne Farm. 


NEARWAY 


ch. 1945, by Ladysman—Gorgeous Lady, by Colonel Vennie, 
or Busy American 


Versatile Stakes Winner 
Winner 4 mile to 1 mile and 70 yards. 


19 starts at 2-4; earned money in 18. De- 
feated Faultless (twice), Piet, The Dude. 


Full brother to $100,000 winner BEST EFFORT. 


(Property of T. H. Heard, Jr.) 


Fee payable when mare is sold or leaves Woodbourne Farm. 


WOODBOURNE FARM 


(Formerly, The Village Farm. Best boarding facilities—1 mile training track) 


Phone: Newtown 2942 


(Property of King Ranch) 


Langhorne, Pa. 
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When the Bougainvillea Trophy was pre- 
sented for *Iceberg II’s victory, South 
America was well represented. Mrs. 
Russell Firestone presented the trophy to 
Owner W. Arnold Hanger, (left) while 
Trainer Horatio Luro, from Argentina, 
and Jockey Jorge Contreras, from Chile, 
looked on. *Iceberg II was bred in Chile 
and is a bay 5-year-old son of Espadin— 
Bellagamba, by Statuto. In the Bougain- 
villea he showed the way to a field of 16 
to win the 1 3/16-mile event over the 
turf course. 





(Hialeah Photo) 


FLORIDA BREEDER’S STAKES PRESENTATION (I. to r.) Trainer Elmer Heubeck, Jr., Jockey Gerald Porch, James 
H. Bright, former president of the Florida Breeders Assn., Mrs. Elmer Heubeck, owner of the winning Wolf Gal, Carl G. 
Rose, at whose Rosemere Farm in Ocala the winner was bred, Dan Chappell, president of the Florida Breeders Assn. and 


John C. Clark, president of Hialeah. 


Widener presentation, (1. to r.), George 
D. Widener, chairman of The Jockey 
Club, Jockey Conn McCreary, Trainer 
and Mrs. Harry Trotsek, Mrs. Allie Reu- 
bens, part owner of the winner, Mr. 
Reubens, and Mrs. Widener Wichfeld. 





» 


(Hialeah Photo) 
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Chasing In France 





Horses Raced Between Flags Are Registered 
Thoroughbreds With Occasional Exception 





Godolphin Darley 


National Hunt meetings are subject 
in France to the same treatment by 
law as flat-racing. Dates and fixtures 
are supervised by the same _ official 
authority as for all kinds of racing, the 
Ministry of Agriculture; rights to hold 
Pari Mutual betting on any of the 
authorised tracks are altogether equiva- 
lent. 

The betting levy in favour of State, 
breeding and owners is identical. The 
whole set up of chasing, this term re- 
fers to fencing and hurdling in general, 
is parallel to the flat-racing organiza- 
tion. On the flat, the Societe d’Encour- 
agement, a non profit association, rules 
and governs throughout the country. 
In a similar fashion, the “mother asso- 
ciation’’ for National Hunt meetings, 
the Societe des Steeple-Chases de 
France, whose headquarters are in Paris 
controls all the French chasing and 
also keeps the accounts for all the own- 
ers, professionals and associations who 
come in touch with ’chasing. 

Its track is the Auteuil racecourse, 
right inside the paris city area in the 
ajoining Bois de Boulogne. The situa- 
tion of Auteuil commands its great 
prosperity and popularity, and the sport 
here is highly appreciated by the re- 
gulars of both pranches of racing. Some 
ten miles north of Paris, a second ’chas- 
ing course, the Enghien racecourse 
holds meetings of less importance and 
besides is devoted to trotting too. 

In the Provinces, ’chasing is prosper- 
ous on hundreds of large or small cours- 
es where the majority of the meetings 
are mixed, that is with flat races, chas- 
ing events and even trotting races on 
the same day’s card. 

In the Paris area, dates are handed 
out so that no one track comes in 
competition with another, whether de- 
voted to a different pranch of racing 
or not. Auteuil derives its large budgets 
mainly from its big Sunday meetings 
in March, June and November. This 
track will distribute around 210,000, 
000 francs* for the season’s ’chasing, 
which total of added money is less than 
one-half of the total amount given out 
by its equivalent in flatracing, the 
Longchamp racecourse; the latter track 
has by tradition all the Sundays in 
April and May, three in June, then from 
September 15 to end of October and is 
therefore more prosperous. 

On the other hand, both Auteuil and 
Enghien share in the off-the-track pari 
mutuel organization, which drains bets 
every day on the Paris meetings from 
every part of France. 

Both the associations which run 
these two tracks are non profit organi- 
zations and their activities are entirely 
centered towards the welfare of breed- 
ing and racing. They both hand out 
generous subsidies to nearly all the 
provincial tracks and both bear the bur- 
den of maintaining the various splendid 
training tracks and courses at Maisons- 
Laffitte where an average of two thou- 
sand horses are stabled year in and year 
out. The maintenance of the other won- 
derful, and unique, training center at 
Chantilly is the responsibility of the 
flat racing “mother association’ which 
runs the Longchamp, Chantilly and 
Deauville racecourses. 


On a whole, ’chasing benefits to about 
one-fourth of all the monies offered in 
gallop fixtures. All added for flat and 
chasing together, the total is around 
1,700,000,000 francs*, including the 
breeders’ premiums. For every race in 
France, the State pays back out of its 
share in the betting cut off to the breed- 
ers (Owners of the mares at foaling) 
of the winners a premium of ten per 
cent of the nominal purse; the breeders 
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of the horses which finish second re- 
ceive a premium of five per cent. 


From January 1952, the premiums 
are now paid to French breeders of 
horses, definitely exported or sent over 
for a race indifferently, which finish 
first or second in events in any country, 
claiming races excepted, where the 
nominal purse is at least $800 to the 
winner. 

It is easy to recognize from the 
quick glance at the French chasing set 
up, that the “illegitimate” branch of 
race meetings is not segregated from 
the main sport. In fact flat racing rules 
and National Hunt rules are drawn up 
as similar as can be. The same men will 
sit in the committees of associations of 
either branch, and the presidents and 
chief stewards of one sport will be ac- 
tive members in the other sport. France, 

Continued on Page 32 














Berryville 


BERRYVILLE 





Standing 1953 Season 


CLIFTON FARM 


REPAND 


Ch. h., 8 years 
by JOHNSTOWN—TRINA, by *SICKLE 


Winner of the Richard Johnston Stakes 
and the Rowe Memorial 


His dam, Trina, has produced the winners 
ARCADE, TARAN AND TRY ON 


His first crop are foals of 1953. 


Private Contract 


WIND BREAK 


Blk. h., 1947 
by BULL LEA—FLYING WIND, 
by *STROLLING PLAYER 


Private Contract 


NORMAN HAYMAKER 


CLIFTON FARM 
Telephone: 117-J-11 


Virginia 


VIRGINIA 
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Bloodlines Proven 
(in The American Turi 











a 2g See Hastings 
Man o’War. ......... *Fairy Gold 
MiaRulall...6. oscscces *Rock Sand 
War Admiral......... *Merry Token 
Sa sane <wnoweesas Ben Brush 
PN sis wiseidcincnwemne Pink Domino 
Memette Tess sccccces Harry of Hereford 
Grand Admiral....... *Bathing Girl 
High Time............ Ultimus 
Grand Time.......... Noonday 
a Grande Armee.. {Verdun 
Grand Flame......... Mary the Second 
EPO. cectassveseees Robert le Diable 
PIGMDOIA: «2... cccccces Samphire 
a, Seeceeceee *Durbar II 
O-ADMIRAL “La Flambee 
ye Flying Fox 
Chestnut, 1949 WE CHOER iid caesvenvens Amie 
Remdeaw.........cccee Bay Ronald 
{*Sir Gallahad Il..... Doremi 
{Spearmint............ Carbine 
Plucky Liege........ Maid of the Mint 
on sesecccceces St. Simon 
oy ee Comic Song 
(MEMEO S ois sscacidsiesicved Barcaldine 
*Omar Khayyam..... Novitate 
A ai actesenieuaes Persimmon 
—_— ig Siswiaissiseeeard Luscious 
ER iivcis cca seeccce Sundridge 
*Sunstep........cesees Doris 
ocene Wevdnenaddee Eager 
Skyscraper 





GRAND ADMIRAL raced only at 2, winning the East View Stakes (beating I Will, Phalanx), 
Saratoga Special (beating Loyal Legion, Khyber Pass, Phalanx, etc.). 2nd to Blue Border in 
Hopeful Stakes, etc. Grand Admiral is the sire of the stakes winner Ace Destroyer and the 
stakes placing Top Command and Silver Lamee. Among his many winners are numbered: 
Admiral’s Star, The Eagle, L’ Admiralte, Seafowl, Prelma, Sailor’s Delite, Lot-A-Brass, Nut- 
meg, Sea Magic, Admiral Cherry, Perfect Power, etc. 





Grand Admiral was the sire of 14 two-year-old winners from his first crop racing in 1951. This 
past year he sired 11 two-year-old winners to Dec. 16th. 


OMAYYA placed at 2 and ran third at 3. Her produce to the close of 1951 have earned $294,152. 
She is the dam of the stakes winners: Dart By (Mayflower Stakes, All American Handicap, 
Ocean City, Farrell Handicaps, etc.); Atalanta, (Matron, Spinaway, Schuylerville Stakes) ; Dare 
Me (Rosedale Stakes, Maryland Handicap); Pomayya (Black Helen, Diana Handicap and dam 
of the stakes winner Devilkin); and 6 other winners. 


Ommiad placed in stakes and is the dam of the stakes winners Sir Damion (sire), Sobieha (pro- 
ducer) and 5 other winners. 


O-Admiral did not race because he went wrong as a 2-year-old. 


Fee: $300—with Return 


STANDING AT: 


ROCKRIDGE FARM | 


LEESBURG VIRGINIA 
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HUNTING 


Your Horse and Hunting 








There Is No Happier Job A Horse 
Can Have Than Hunting 





Kate Melville 


If you go hunting twice a week for 
four or five hours each time and hack 
your horse yourself, you are spending 
a lot of time with your horse. He is 
your best friend at times and on him 
your safety depends. Many times you 
are alone together and sometimes in 
trouble. If you get along with each 
other and he goes as well as he is able, 
which may be perfection or may be 
good, you will feel a satisfaction and 
pleasure to which no other form of rid- 
ing can compare. I am barring steeple- 
chasing and Olympic competition, but 
few of us aspire to these glorious ob- 
jectives.- We want to hunt. You don’t 
have to be an expert horseman to do it. 
We want to be able to watch hounds 
work in peace and get over the country 
feeling that we and our horse are com- 
bining the best we can get from each 
other. Our troubles and _ pleasures 
should be shared. Your horse should be 
as thrilled as you are when he sees 
hounds move off for a day of sport. 
There is no happier job a horse can 
have than hunting. Sharing pleasure 
makes it double, as in all phases of life. 

I’ve read lots of books on horseman- 
ship, many of them excellent. Always, 
however, to me there has been some- 
thing lacking, that is, the relationship 
of the horse to the rider. According to 
these books, the horse is almost deaf 
and dumb. This, I’m sure, is not the in- 
tention of the author. Little is said of 
the capacity of the horse to love and to 
be loved. There is an old saying which 
goes: “It’s love that makes the world 
go round.” How true! 

Good use of the aids and good hands 
are of course essential. A well-broken, 
properly schooled horse is necessary for 
pleasant hunting. I don’t wish to re- 
peat what has been told so often. Let 
me, however, take time here to air my 
pet essentials which I find so frequent- 
ly overlooked. 

First, a horse should flex. Without 
flexion he cannot respond to your 
*signals, nor can he keep his balance 
when he is turned suddenly. How many 
horses do we see in hack classes going 
along with the rider holding only the 
end of the reins? The horse looks quiet 
for the time being and possibly he is 
quiet in the hunting field. Often, how- 
ever, if the rider has to pull him up 
(which he avoids as much as possible), 
the nose goes out and up. This 
horse, if I am judging, automati- 
cally loses about fifty percent before 
he has done anything. I have seen many 


of these horses get the blue ribbon. I 
wish some of the judges would have to 
hunt one of them. 

My other pet aversion is the long 
rein. This rider erroneously thinks he 
is gentle with his hands. He says: “I 
hardly ever touch the horse’s mouth.” 
If the horse does something suddenly, 
the rider’s hands jerk the _horse’s 
mouth and the elbows stick out behind 
the rider’s back. He is in a position of 
complete helplessness because his 
hands cannot go back any further and 
he hasn’t time to gather up the slack 
rein. In the meantime the horse is do- 
ing as he pleases. A short rein does 
not mean a tight rein. It simply means 
you are in contact with the horse’s 
mouth but you aren’t holding him with 
a tight rein. The rein can still be loose. 
When he does something suddenly you 
are right there to gently but firmly pre- 
vent it. There is no jerk. The disobedi- 
ence is corrected before the horse has 
a chance to ever get started. Have you 
ever pushed a car with your car? Do 
you remember what happens when you 
get a space between the two cars? You 
can hardly avoid a hard bump, and so 
too your contact with the horse’s mouth. 
Except when your horse is walking, 
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your elbows should be in front of your 
body. 

Some of these books on horsemanship 
tell us of the ‘advanced rein’ over 
jumps and ‘“beginner’s’ rein’ over 
jumps. The first means to follow the 
action of the horse’s head over the 
jump. This is fine for the most expert 
of all to use in open jumping. Your 
judgment has to be perfect. Too often 
young people try this in horsemanship 
classes. In my opinion it’s not neces- 
sary and too many mistakes are made. 
As a result the horse is afraid to take 
off when he is in right. He puts in an 
extra stride and the rail goes down. It’s 
much better for most of us to move our 
hands forward and up the horse’s neck 
a few strides away from the fence to 
give him a chance to stand back and 
make his own decision instead of being 
told. This, in my books, is essential, 
especially in the hunting field. Very 
often we must rely on the horse’s judg- 
ment in a trappy spot. No one should 
be ashamed to use the horse’s mane 
over fences. I’ve seen the best riders 
do it. This is especially good when you 
have to jump from a trot or from a 
standstill. 

Enough digression! This is not what 
I started out to write. There is a dif- 
ference between riders. One gets along 
with any horse, although he may leave 
a lot to be desired when it comes to 
form in horsemanship. Sometimes their 
ibook knowledge is poor. Another has 
form and pook knowledge down to per- 
fection, but he makes every horse he 
rides nervous. There is a difference be- 
tween these two riders and this differ- 
ence is the important part of horse- 
manship. The first rider understands 
his horse. He does the right thing by 
instinct. 

You think your horse doesn’t under- 
stand what you say? The more fool you! 
Try repeating something to your horse 
several times during the course of a 
hunt. Soon he knows. what you mean. 
For instance, you come to a rough spot 
out hunting. You slow him up and say: 
“Careful, watch it,” or whatever you 
wish. Don’t you think that if this is re- 
peated at each subsequent rough spot, 
your horse will understand? Suppose 
your horses sees something which 
frightens him. Tell him what it is in a 
natural voice. Of course he can’t trans- 

Continued on Page 15 











necessarily with the same horse. 


sented to the owner of the winner. 


Minimum of four starters to constitute race. 
of the winner. 


during this season. 





PIEDMONT POINT-TO-POINT RACES 
Saturday, March 28th, 3:00 P. M. 


To be run over a flagged course of about 41/4 miles at 
Rokeby Farm, near Upperville, Va. 


Ist Race, 3:00 P. M.—ROKEBY CHALLENGE BOWL. Race for Gentlemen. Weight 175 Ibs. 
To be ridden by regular followers of a Recognized Hunt, acceptable to Committee. The 
Rokeby Bowl to be presented to the owner of the winner, to be held for one year; a piece 
of plate also to be presented outright to the owner of the winner. The Bowl to be kept 
outright if won three times by the same owner, not necessarily consecutively, and not 


2nd Race, 3:30 P. M.—HEAVYWEIGHT RACE FOR GENTLEMEN. Weight 200 pounds. To be 
ridden by regular followers of a Recognized Hunt, acceptable to Committee. Minimum of 
four starters to constitute race. Otherwise if two or more starters, contestants will start in 
Rokeby Challenge Bowl race to be run for Heavyweight plate. A piece of plate to be pre- 


Side-saddle or astride. Minimum weight 145 
pounds. (Riders in this race not restricted to owners or members of their immediate families). 
A piece of plate to be presented to the owner 


3rd Race, 4:00 P. M.—RACE FOR LADIES. 


1. No horse which has raced under Jockey Club or N.S.H.A. Rules 
during the year prior to this race shall be eligible. 


2. Any horse must have been REGULARLY and FAIRLY hunted 


No entry fees if entries received on or before Saturday Midnight, March 21st, 1953, by 
MRS. EARL DAWSON, Middleburg Saddlery, Middleburg, Va. 


Post Entries $5. 
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late what you are saying, but he will 
eventually ynderstand from the tone of 
your voice that it is all right. If this 
sounds foolish to you, I can only say 
that I can count twenty different horses 
that I rode during the course of 
last year. Hight were green. The rest 
were made hunters or partially made. 
I didn’t find one to. my knowledge 
which couldn’t be made to understand, 
some more than others, of course, de- 
pending too on how long they were 
here with us. 

If, when you are hunting, hounds 
burst off in full cry and the riders go 
from a walk to a full gallop, try start- 
ing slowly, talking to your horse as 
you would to a child who is excited, 
saying, ‘‘Let’s take it easy fellow.” 
Gradually increase your speed. You 
won’t get left and your horse will stay 
quiet and relaxed all through the run. 
Encourage him to look at hounds so he 
can understand what they are doing. 
Avoid a fast trot. Have you ever notic- 
ed how hard a horse’s feet hit the 
ground at a fast trot? It will also upset 
him. It is far better to collect him and 
make him go into a slow canter. 
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If your horse is nervous walking and 
wants to jig, sit back, relax yourself, 
put the weight of your body on the back 
of the saddle, relax your hands, and 
separate your fingers, move your legs 
forward, pat his flanks behind your 
leg, and talk to him quietly in a natural 
voice. 

A green horse is easier to make than 
a horse which has had the wrong start 
in the hunting field. Few horses which 
have been really upset in a run have 
ever become quiet again. On the other 
hand, if a horse is properly started in 
the hunting field and has had a full 
‘season, especially if he has had the 
rough tricky winter hunting, he almost 
never gets upset. If he does, he can 
usually be reclaimed if he gets in the 
right hands. 

Before he starts hunting he should 
zo quietly cross country behind other 
horses. He should trot into fences, learn 
to rate himself when he sees a fence 
coming up, so that a fence means to 
slow down, not to speed up. He should 
stand while other horses canter away 
from him. If they wait for him at the 
end of the field and he can see them, 
he won’t feel he is being left. Being 
left behind where he can’t see the other 
horses makes him frantic. Put yourself 
in his position. This is the surest 
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there is nothing doing. Sad is the horse 
which hasn’t a squeal of delight, a plea- 
sant buck-jump and some fun in him 
that includes you, but, be sure you are 
included. He will know the difference 
when work is expected of him and be 
more willing to give you his best. 
0 





ESSEX FOX 
HOUNDS 
Peapack, 

New Jersey. 
Established 1912. 
Recognized 1912 





Beautiful weather brought a good 
Field to meet at William Griffen’s to 
enjoy a most pleasant day’s sport. 

Soon after moving off, a fox was 
found in the Pierrepont covert which 
gave us a good 45-minute gallop around 
the Fosbinder’s then south through 
the Pierrepont’s to Shelton Martin’s 
across Holland Road and north again, 
the fox going to ground in the bank be- 
low Hugh Hyde’s. Drawing the Hamil- 
ton Farms covert, a bobtailed fox broke 
out in full view of the Field at the 
same moment that first Whip Jimmy 
Kelly viewed one across Larger Cross 
Road. Hounds were put on the first 
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NEW JOINT-MASTERS of Orange County Hunt Club, The Plains, Va. ...S. Prentice Porter (right) and E. R. Stettinius. 


Some people seem to be afraid to be 
found making a fuss over their horses. 
A horse needs loving as much as any of 
us. If he knows that you love him, he 
knows that you don’t want to hurt him. 
A reward for good behavior does more 
than a beating does for bad behavior. 
You may think I mean that a horse 
should not be disciplined, on the con- 
trary, don’t ever let him get away with 
anything, even for a moment, but ac- 
cent on the reward. A lump of sugar 
(his teeth don’t decay the way ours do) 
or preferably an apple after a good run 
does a lot to make him understand that 
you appreciate his good behavior. Praise 
is understood and doesn’t cost any- 
thing. If he makes a very good jump, 
especially if he doesn’t always put in a 
good one, tell him. Say, ‘‘Good boy!”’, 
or whatever you wish and give him a 
pat. A horse is only as understanding 
as you make him. The chances are that 
if you have ridden him for a long time 
and you say he is dumb, it’s your fault 
for not having tried to make him un- 
derstand you. The more a horse needs 
discipline so too the more he needs love. 
Horses like to do well. They want to 
please you. They want attention and 
love. In this respect they are no dif- 
ferent from a child or a dog. 


method I know to make a horse hot. 

When he starts hunting, he should, 
if possible, have a quiet made hunter 
beside him. It is better to keep him off 
to one side where he can stand and 
watch everything that is going on than 
to keep him directly behind the field 
where he will only want to catch up to 
the other horses. If they go off on a 
run and you are in a position to see 
everything, he will watch and not get 
upset. If he is directly behind the field 
he will want to go with them. If you 
keep him back and, especially if he is 
alone, he will become upset. Wherever 
possible keep him out of line. For this 
reason open country is preferable for 
green hunters. When he is ready, let 
him go on a short run but don’t let him 
get tired. You will have good and bad 
days. Above all, be patient. 

Each horse is different, each one has 
his own phobias. No one read ‘The 
Boy’s King Arthur’? to him when he 
was young, so he doesn’t know he must 
be brave. He has only the instinct of 
self-preservation. Bless him for that! 
His faults are mostly man-made. Jump- 
ing is easier for one than for another. 
One horse has better coordination than 
another. The same is true of people. 

Last of all, let him play a bit when 


mentioned and we had a twisting, turn- 
ing run too difficult to describe in de- 
tail, but in which we made two trips 
from Zuhlke’s to the club house covert 
and back. 

After accounting for this fellow in a 
drain on the Zuhlke place, a greatly di- 
minished Field followed Chadwell as 
he drew the LaTourette place blank. 
Strangely, this area, formerly a sure 
place to find, has not held a fox for us 
this whole season. : 

Turning towards home, we reached 
the greenhouse covert on the Dillion 
place before another fox was found 
which gave us a nice 30-minute run 
across Jimmy Brady’s, Long Lane an@ 
back to where we found him. This 
ended a very nice day with the best 
going we have enjoyed for some time. 

In the course of this day, we must 
have seen 50 deer without having the 
pack run them. 

The Essex Foxhounds closed their 
season on February 23 with one of the 
busiest days of the year. While none 
of the runs was in itself spectacular, 
three foxes gave us really good gallops 
back and forth across the choicest part 
of the country. 

Continued on Page 17 
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A Study of Fox Control 





A Condensed Report of A Means of 


Increasing Pheasant Abundance 





The material in this pamphlet is tak- 
en verbatim from a report issued by the 
Conservation Department of the State 
of New York. However, the material 
here is not complete. [It is a condensa- 
tion, which, to the pest of our judg- 
ment, gives the essential findings of 
this study. Many of the tables have been 
omitted; also discussion of the Libera- 
tion of Pheasants, Hunter Check, Maps 
and other interesting but lengthy data. 
Anyone wishing to read the entire re- 
port of twenty-two pages may obtain 
a copy by writing to the Division of 
Fish and Game, Conservation Depart- 
ment State of New York, Albany, N. Y., 
and asking for the report, ““A Study of 
Fox Control As a Means of Increasing 
Pheasant Abundance’”’. 


INTRODUCTION 

One of the most perplexing problems 
to confront sportsmen and technicians 
alike in recent years was the unprece- 
dented scarcity of pheasants during the 
past decade. A combination of factors 
seems to have been involved including 
adverse weather, a rapid growth in the 
use of fast-moving motorized farm 
equipment, changes in crops grown, in- 
creased hunting pressure (both legal 
and illegal) and predation. Wildlife 
technicians in this and other states have 
considered the paramount factor to 
have peen adverse weather during the 
nesting and early prood period. Preda- 
tion, however, caused widespread con- 
cern among sportsmen. Attention was 
focused on this factor by an increase in 
fox abundance as pheasants decreased. 
As a result, it was natural for many to 
assume the two were related. Foxes are 
perennially condemned by sportsmen as 
largely, if not wholly, responsible for 
searcities of small game. Yet, studies 
conducted during periods of higher 
pheasant abundance and when fewer 
foxes were present had indicated that 
fox predation was only a minor factor 
in the welfare of the pheasant. As an 
initial effort to study the problem un- 
der the conditions that existed in the 
mid-40’s, a project was set up in 1945 
using two areas in southern Monroe 
County. But this was on a relatively 
small scale. It became evident that an 


adequate answer could be obtained only 
by conducting a large-scale experiment 
in actual fox control and Commissioner 
Duryea decided to undertake such a 
study in 1947. 

An opportunity for a large-scale ex- 
periment of this kind was afforded by 
the adaptability of central Seneca Coun- 
ty to fox control operations and to hold- 
ing the fox population at a minimum 
once it had peen reduced. This was due 
to the fact that, with Cayuga Lake on 
the east, Seneca Lake on the west and 
the Seneca River on the north, the 
principal way that foxes could get on 
the area during most of the year 
would pe across the relatively short 
land boundary between the lakes in the 
vicinity of Ovid. 

The study was initiated in the sum- 
mer of 1947 and continued through the 
spring of 1949. 


DESCRIPTION OF STUDY AREAS 

The Seneca County, or trapped area 
comprised 88,650 acres. Of this, how- 
ever, 12,355 acres were included in the 
Seneca Army Ordnance Area and Naval 
Training Station and 1,995 acres were 
occupied by private game farms. This 
left 74,300 acres open to shooting and 
available for pheasant stocking in con- 
nection with this experiment. From a 
physiographic standpoint this area is a 
broad, poorly drained plateau which 
slopes off steeply to the lakes on either 
side. The soils are glacial till of the On- 
tario series and of medium productivi- 
ty. 

The check area comprised 71,000 
acres of rolling, more deeply dissected 
and well-drained land. The soils are of 
the same series but average of higher 
productivity than those of the other 
area. 


COMPARATIVE WILDLIFE 
POPULATIONS 

The general character of the wild- 
life populations on the two areas was 
similar and typical of the Lake Plain 
region which constitutes the best pheas- 
ant range of the State. The principal 
other small game species present was 
the cottontail rabbit. It is unfortunate 
that there was no opportunity to make 
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BLUE RIDGE HUNT 


POINT-TO-POINT RACES 
WOODLEY FARM, BERRYVILLE, VA. 


Saturday, April 4, 1953 - 1:30 P. M. 
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Boyce, Virginia 
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a detailed survey of the status of the 
various species before trapping opera- 
tions began. 

At the outset of the study, the fox 
populations on the two areas were esti- 
mated to have peen about equal and to 
have averaged between four and five 
per square mile. This appraisal was 
based on information from a variety of 
sources including the opinion of resi- 
dent trappers and fur buyers, the record 
of foxes taken by State trappers during 
the first fall of the experiment, and 
track counts and other observations by 
project personnel. Both the red and the 
gray fox were present and, judging from 
trapping records on the Seneca County 
area, the two occupied nearly identical 
range. Furthermore, on this area, they 
were much less abundant in the central 
agricultural portion than in the more 
broken and wooded plateau slopes along 
the lake shores where over 65 per cent 
of those trapped were taken. These well- 
drained slopes appeared to be the chief 

Continued on Page 17 
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denning grounds. On the untrappea 
area, their distribution was more unt!- 
form because of more general occur- 
rence of wooded stream valleys. 

Pheasant abundance, on the other 
hand, was not similar in the two areas. 
Data from farmer-cooperator invento- 
ries as well as field observations by pro- 
ject personnel indicated that at the be- 
ginning of the study the native popu- 
lation on the trapped area exceeded that 
on the yntrapped area by more than 
three times. Pheasant distribution was 
closely associated with that of agricul- 
tural land although there was a con- 
siderable population on thé Army Or- 
dnance Area. 


PROCEDURE 

The plan of the study was simple. 
Foxes were to be reduced to a minimt™m 
on the Seneca County area by trapping, 
while on the check area they were to be 
left untouched. Banded pheasants would 
be released on each area in equal num- 
bers during the summer. Hunter check 
stations would be established around 
the areas during the hunting season 
each fall and the hunter take of band- 
ed and native stock would be used to 
measure the differences in pheasant 
population between the two areas. It 
was assumed that a comparison of the 
return of banded stock and of the pro- 
portion of native birds taken on the 
trapped area as against the untrappead 
would be a measure of the effect of the 
removal of foxes. Other techniques, 
such as aerial surveys of hunter den- 
sity, winter pheasant trapping, phea- 
sant growing censuses and fox track 
counts would also be used to gather 
supplemental information. 


CONTROL OF FOXES 

Intensive fox trapping operations 
were started on August 7, 1947 and 
continued until the opening of the hunt- 
ing season, October 20. After that, fox 
control was maintained with a reduced 
crew concentrating their actvities along 
the northern and southern boundaries 
to prevent infiltration. It was discon- 
tinued at the end of March 1949 be- 
cause the negligible number of foxes re- 
maining did not justify the cost. 

For this work trappers were employ- 
ed from project funds and the services 
of State trappers assigned to various 
of the district game managers were also 
obtained. During the initial phase of the 
work an average of six trappers, each 
responsible for a designated portion of 
the area, was engaged in the fox reduc- 
tion effort. Some trapping was also 
done by private individuals. 


Although not open to hunting and, 
therefore, not included in the area used 
in analyzing the effect of fox control, 
trapping was also done on the Army 
Ordnance tract which, pecause of its 
location and the large number of foxes 
living there, would otherwise have ser- 
ved as a fox reservoir. 


NUMBER REMOVED. During the 
period of control operations a total of 
607 foxes were known to have been 
taken on the trapped area. 


DEGREE OF CONTROL ACHIEVED. 
The density of the fox population on the 
trapped area at the outset of the study 
was estimated to have averaged about 
four or five per square mile and the 
figure may have been as high as nine in 
those portions most heavily used by the 
animals. This represented a population 
of some 600 over the entire area that 
was trapped and some 500 on the 74, 
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300 acres used for evaluating the effect 
of control on pheasant abundance. 


Between the time trapping started 
and August 28 when the first stocked 
pheasants were released, 124 foxes, or 
more than one-fifth of the estimated 
population, were taken. However, most 
of the foxes taken from the main phea- 
sant range of the trapped area were 
removed during this early trapping so 
that the reduction there probably ap- 
proached—and may have exceeded— 
75 per cent. 


By the hunting season the total had 
‘reached 345. By the end.of the follow- 
ing March, 477 foxes had been taken, 
the greater portion of them having been 
removed before January 1. By the end 
of October 1948, an additional 86 had 
been removed and 44 others were trap- 
ped during the remainder of the project. 

Data for all three coverages in 1948 
were in close agreement. 

Since the fox populations on the two 
areas were estimated to have been about 
equal before trapping started, control 
operations during the first six months 
had reduced the population by some 
75 to 80 per cent. Continued trapping 
apparently at least maintained that re- 
duction. Increased interest in trapping 
among farm boys on the check area, 
however, probably doubled the normal 
fox harvest there which would mean 
that in actuality a further reduction 
was accomplished on the Seneca Coun- 
ty area. In any event it appears definite 
that fox abundance on the trapped area 
was maintained at little more than 20 
per cent of the level on the untrapped 
area. 

RESULTS 

To sum up, fox abundance was re- 

duced to a low level on the Seneca 


County area and held there throughout, 


the study. At the same time, foxes con- 
tinued to be plentiful on the untrapped 
area. Comparison of the data for phea- 
sant hunting success, as originally re- 
corded, did not show any benefit from 
the control achieved. Neither could a 
significant difference be shown by ad- 
justing the data to compensate for cer- 
tain disparities in conditions which 
tended to decrease the relative rate of 
return on the trapped area. In other 
words, even by leaning over backward 
as far as could be justified in favor of 
fox eontrol in analyzing the data, no 
appreciable gain in terms of pheasant 
abundance could he demonstrated. 
Other factors, apparently, were exert- 
ing a stronger limiting influence on 
pheasant survival and _ productivity 
than fox predation. 

Although on a much smaller scale 
and involving only the wild pheasant 
populations present, results of the study 
carried on in southern Monroe County 
under Project 27-R corroborate these 
findings. There, pheasant abundance 
declined from 1947 to 1949 when the 
degree of fox control was estimated at 
approximately 75 per cent. 

In view of this, it is doubtful that a 
fox control program to improve phea- 
sant hunting would be warranted even 
if the cost were minor. But the cost 
would not be minor. Considering aver- 
age range where, unlike the experimen- 
tal area used in this study, there would 
be few fox barriers, maintenance trap- 
ping alone would amount to at least 
$50.00 a year per square mile and re- 
duction trapping double that. For a 
county of 600 square miles this would 
mean a minimum of $30,000 a year. 
Even limiting trapping to the four most 
productive fall months would involve 
$10,000 a year. Obviously, such an ex- 
penditure would be unjustified with no 
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more promise of benefit than has been 
demonstrated jby this study. 


CONCLUSION 

In brief, the one major conclusion to 
be drawn from this study is that, de- 
spite reducing the fox population to a 
very low level, fox control on the Sen- 
eca County area did not increase phea- 
sant abundance appreciably and cer- 
tainly not to a degree commensurate 
with the cost. 
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The first fox was found almost im- 
mediately after hounds started to draw 
the Pierrepont covert and ran south 
to Shelton Martin’s, turning back thr- 
ough the Pierrepont pines he ran to 
the Fosbinder’s and Andy Fowler’s. He 
went south again through Johnson’s, 
Pierrepont’s, Anita Knight’s and west 
across the Dillon’s meadow and to 
ground in the bank along the drive- 
way. 

Another fox having been viewed, 
hounds ‘vere put on the line before we 
had time to cram sandwiches down our 
throats and we were treated to a ring- 
ing hunt in ‘‘The Badlands” where fox- 
es appeared in such abundance it was 
difficult to keep hounds together. 

As the going was very deep in this 
area and very hard on the _ horses, 
hounds were picked up and taken north 
where a fox was jumped almost at the 
edge of Long Lane. This fellow had to 
literally fly to save his brush, taking 
a line across the golf course back thr- 
ough Pierrepont’s and Shelton Martin’s. 
He went to ground just across Holland 
Road. 

Hoping to find the fox that would 
take us south across Lamington Road 
for a change, we drew the gully behind 
Mrs. Forbes’ house. He was there but 
there also a gray and the main body of 
the pack ran the latter to ground very 
quickly in Anita Knight’s. Two and a 
half couple hit the line of the red and 
to the Lamington Road. There they 
were checked by a whip until the rest 
of the pack could be brought on. This 
fox, instead of crossing the road, turn- 
ed back and we retraced our steps on 
a really good hunt, finally putting the 
fox to ground west of the DiHon place 
on the Jacobus farm. 

We had been out 5 hours and I don’t 
think there was a 10-minute breathing 
space between runs. It was a wonder- 
ful day and closed a most successful 
season with very open weather all win- 
ter and exceptional sport furnished by 
a pack of hounds that we can rightfully 
be proud of. Our huntsman, William 
Chadwell, and whip, James Kelly, de- 
serve the utmost credit for the manners 
shown by this pack in country where 
the deer are found in herds of 40 or 50 
head. 

We thank our Master, Mrs. Charles 
Scribner, for her unfailing enthusiasm 
and the great effort she has contribut- 
—e making our sport so success- 
ul. 

And so we say a sad good-by to fox 
hunting until August brings us out 
cubbing again. —R. L. T. 
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MEADOW BROOK 
HOUNDS 


Syosset, Long Island, 

New York. 

Established 1877. 

Recognized 1894. 

Operated by Meadow Brook 
Club, Westbury, Long Island, 
about 9 miles from kennels. 





Saturday, January 3, was the first 
day of hunting in 1952 for the Meadow 
Brook Hounds as it had snowed on New 
Year’s day. We met at the old kennels 
at noon and having drawn Stebbins’, 
Zogi’s, Winthrop’s, and Howe’s blank, 
erossed the Cedar Swamy» Road into 
Ro litti’s, where our firs: fox got up. 

He ran fast and straight to ground 
in Broad Hollow after a boiling 10 
minutes. A second fox was jumped in 
the Elk Pen. He wer: out north, turned 
right-handed and double back south, 
erossing the middle of Clark’s fieli 
and went to ground in Broad Hollow 
after 15 minutes. 

Due to pad weather, hounds were un- 
able to go out again yntil January 14, 
when the meet was at Sir Ashley 
Sparks’ Farm ibarns. Charlie Plumb, 
the huntsman, had the ’flu, so George 
Hudson, the second whip, hunted 
hounds and did a very good job. We 
hacked through Sparks to _ Schiff’s 
where a fox was started immediately. 
He ran south to the East Woods School 
Driveway and left-handed to the Yellow 
Cote Road where he was lost. Almost 
immediately hounds jumped a brace 
which ran west towards Schiff’s barns 
and split. 

The first fox doubled back in a right- 
handed loop and went to ground near 
where he was started after 10 minutes. 
The second fox was viewed by the en- 
tire Field and followers in cars as he 
went out left-handed across Schiff’s 
Paddocks. Hounds were brought up and 
east on the line where they ran south, 
paralleling the Oyster Bay Road, until 
scent gave out after 25 minutes. 

On Saturday, January 17, a Field of 
31 met at George §s. Brewster’s and 
George Hudson again hunted hounds. 
After drawing Coe’s blank, we proceed- 
ed to draw Iselin’s where it was report- 
ed a fox had been seen earlier in the 
morning. Apparently, he had not stir- 
red far for he got up and hounds ran 
him to the Chicken Valley Road, where 
they lost in a confusion of cars. 

A fox was jumped immediately after 
we left the meet at John M. Schiff’s 
Farm barns on Wednesday, January 21. 
This pilot led us on a fine circling hunt 
twice around Schiff’s Paddocks and 
woods in large right-handed loops for 
45 minutes before he decided he had 
had enough and went to ground in the 
briars near 25A. 

Hounds didn’t go out again until 
Thursday, January 29, due to rain and 
cold weather. But when we finally did 
get a nice day weather-wise, we also 
had a fine hunting day. Having met at 
J. J. McDonald’s, we drew Jones’ and 
our first fox got up and ran north along 
the ridge in Jones’ woods and made a 
light left-handed loop. He was viewed, 
turning back south across Jones’ fields, 
by the more clever members of the 
Field who had just stayed in the open 
while a few of us fought our way 
through the thick woods. He ran to 
Stillwell Lane, where he was lost. 

A second fox was started in almost 
the same place as the first and he also 
ran north, but this fox ran all the way 
to the New York State Fish Hatchery 
before turning right-handed and run- 
ning back to Stillwell Lane along the 
edge of the lakes. The result of this was 
that only the three members of the 
Field who braved the heavy woods, Mrs. 
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Werner, Mrs. Cavanagh and I, were 
able to stay with hounds. Our pilot 


continued across Stillwell Lane and 
ran south across Suydam’s fields where 
hounds worked well in a high wind. 
After making a right-handed loop in 
Suydam’s woods, he was viewed away 
across the open and made straight for 
his earth on the south side of Stillwell 
Lane, going in after giving us a 1-hour 
and 10-minutes run. 

We then drew Sparks’ where a fox was 
jumped put went to ground immediate- 
ly in the laurels behind Hardin’s. A 
fourth fox was started in Schiff’s, north- 
east of the farm barns. He ran like 
smoke across Schiff’s Paddocks and 
farm road towards the Oyster Bay Road 
and thence left-handed to an earth 
near the big field in the east end of 
Schiff’s after 15 minutes. 

On Saturday, January 31, a field of 
twenty-nine met at J. A. Wigmore’s 
gate. A fox was started in Francke’s 
which ran out south across the Fruit- 
ledge Road into Howe’s, down Howe’s 
driveway, left-handed through the 
woods and across the Brookville Road. 
He made a large loop through Win- 
throp’s fields, recrossed the Brook- 
ville Road into Francke’s and went to 
earth in Woodsard’s after 25 minutes. 

After drawing Bliss’, Hickox’ and 
Whitney’s plank, hounds jumped a fox 
in Guest’s. He ran to the north side of 
Smith’s property where he ducked un- 
der an eight-foot poard fence. Charlie 
Plumb was able to open a gate enough 
to let hounds through but the Field 
had to go around. When we got ‘round 
to the south end of Smith’s we found 
that hounds were stuck inside’ the 
anchor fence which replaces the board 
fence at that point. With considerable 
difficulty a hole was dug under the 
fence and hounds were gotten out. Led 
by Panic, the pack was able to hit the 
line across the Whitney-Phipps private 
road, through Ogden Phipps’ and final- 
ly to mark their fox to ground in J. S. 
Phipps’ after 25 minutes, 

On February 4, a Field of twenty-two 
gathered at Mrs. Marion T. Shotter’s. 
After running the Francke fox under 
a playhouse near the Brookville Road, 
hounds drew Howe’s, Steven’s and Un- 
derhill’s blank. Finally a fox got up 
near the site of Willack’s old house and 
ran west to the Old Kennel Court, was 
viewed away across the fields east of 
there, and went to ground in a drain 
on Mrs. Tod’s property. 

On Thursday, February 5, Mrs. Fox, 
Mrs. Watkins, and I comprised a trio 
which journeyed to Smithtowr, 20 miles 
east of the country we hunt regularly. 
We met at Klein’s on Edgewood 
Avenue, and in the large wood north of 
there, between the River Road and the 
Moriches Road, hounds ran three dif- 
ferent foxes in circles for more than 
an hour, put were unable to straighten 
out on any one of them. We then cross- 
ed the Moriches Road into Blodget’s 
place, which runs down to the Misse- 
quoaue River. A fleet fox was started 
in the woods north of Blodget’s and 
was viewed away by the Field as he 
broke covert. He ran through Blodget’s, 
crossing a tidal marsh on ice in full 
view of the Field, made a large, right- 
handed circle north of the Moriches 
Road, crossed it going south and was 
finally lost after an hour and 25 minu- 
tes in the woods north of Klein’s. All 
in all we had a most eniovable day and 
the trin was most worthwhile. 

As it rained on Saturday, February 
7, hounds met on Sunday, the gth at 
W. F. Dobbs. A Broad Hollow fox gave 
vs a short run west to Winthrop’s race 
track and right-handed through the 
Elk Pen to ground in 10 minutes. 
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After drawing Winthrop’s and Tal- 
bot’s blank, hounds jumped their sec- 
ond fox in the Whitney wood. He ran 
out across the open, where he was view- 
ed by Mrs. Plumb, the first whip, and 
went to ground in a drain under Whit- 
ney’s farm road. George Hudson and 
Jack Coleman succeeded with a certain 
amount of difficulty in poking him out 
of his refuge with a long branch after 
which our quarry took us on a fast 10 
minutes to another drain in Garvan’s. 

Inspired by the tales of the excite- 
ment we had had on our expedition to 
Smithtown the previous Thursday, 9 
people arrived at our second meet in 

Continued on Page 23 














INTRODUCES THE 


“TORINO” 


MASTERPIECE OF THE 
SADDLER’S ART! 


Specially designed for the crack 
British Olympic Jumping Team at 
Helsinki, “Torino” has won the ac- 
claim of riders, competitors and 
observers for new qualities built 
into it. Miller’s “Torino” is the 


modern answer to the needs of top 
horsemen. 






Miller’s “Torino” 
features these 
new “aids” to 
good jumping 


1. RECESSED STIRRUP BARS to 
avoid friction with stirrup straps 
and buckles. 

. EXTRA LIGHT CONSTRUCTION 
features “French” panels for clos- 
est contact with the horse. 

3. EXTRA DEEP, NARROW TWIST 
SEAT is built on our exclusive 
“Spring-Flex” tree 

4. EXTRA LARGE AND DEEP 
FLAPS to avoid pinching of legs. 

5. GIRTH STRAP SET BACK to give 
perfect leg grip. 

6. KNEE ROLLS SPECIALLY PLAC- 
ED to assure rider maintaining cor- 
rect jumping position. 


COMPLETE with super grade fittings, 
including your choice of regular OR 
offset stirrups, 144” OR 


re) 


13%” stirrup leathers Price 
and folded baghide $165 00 
girth with OR without ys 
elastic end. Postpaid 


Send for CATALOG “88” FREE, 
for complete riding kit. 


Miller Harness Co., Inc. 


123 East 24th St. New York 10 
Dept. C-53 
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Heavenly Habits 





A Few Simple Rules Can Make Care and 


Maintenance of Hunting Clothes Easier 





Touchstone 


“Why weren’t you out yesterday?” 
This is the question which Sir Alfred 
Munnings used as the title of one of his 
best known paintings. Just why the 
lady being heckled missed a day with 
hounds has been the subject of much 
conjecture. For my part I prefer to be- 
lieve that, rather than turn out in a 
soiled habit, and be the butt of some 
rather biting criticism, she gave up the 
day—possible at any rate. 


Those were the days when the base- 
ments of the large houses were turned 
over to the valets and ladies’ maids, not 
as recreation rooms, but as fully equip- 
ped cleaning rooms, with steam presses, 
wash tubs, boot and shoe racks, benches 
for boot cleaning, glove stretchers and 
many other portable gadgets. The walls 
were lined with built-in drawers which 
contained everything from blacking to 
burnishers. The elbow grease was sup- 
plied by the personal servants. 


These servants were skilled artisans 
and thoroughly understood the cleaning 
and preservation of cloth and leather. 
They were absolutely depended upon. It 
was their pride and business to know 
everything regarding clothes, and the 
proper accessories to be worn on each 
occasion. 


Under these circumstances, it was un- 
necessary for anyone in the hunting field 
to understand the fundamental care of 
their equipment, clothes, etc. The one 
thing one did know, however, was how 
it should look, and whether it was in its 
proper place, even to the fitting of the 
curb chain. 


The Turnout of the Past 

; My lady is hunting on Saturday morn- 
ing. The meet is to be at The Crown 
Hotel, Oakham. That will mean full 
dress, of course, not that she doesn’t 
wear full dress every day, but on Satur- 
days as a rule the best habit is worn. 
First of all the choice of hats. The hat 
for the day being the silk topper, it had 
to be steamed, and then smoothed down 
with either a silk handkerchief or a 
velvet pad, then left to dry and never 
handled again, until it had been placed 
on the head of the wearer. Should the 
lady have short hair, there was the mat- 
ter of sewing the chignon or bun, to an 
elastic band, which was itself sewn to 
the inside of the back of the hat; to 
complete the headdress, the veil was 
drawn completely over the face, and se- 
cured to the outside brim of the hat in 
some mysterious fashion, with three 
black pins. 

I have put the cart before the horse, 
really, as this operation was the last of 
all before leaving the hcuse. The first 
thing that you would look for, on a hunt- 
ing morning, (after you had had your 
morning cup of tea) would be to make 
sure that your riding habit and its acces- 
sories were laid out in their proper 
order, that little job having been at- 
tended to the night before by your per- 
sonal maid. First the fine woolen under- 
garments, stockings, etc., then the rid- 
ing shirt, the breeches, the stock, of 
which there were always two, just in case 
the first, attempt at tying was unsuccess- 


ful, (a creased stock would never do), 
then the yellow waistcoat, next the black 


“boots, well powdered inside, with the 


pullers and jockeys in place, then the 
skirt and hat, and finally the jacket, 
with a handkerchief in the left breast 
pocket, and ‘another in the right hand 
pocket, (one for show and one for blow). 
After dressing you are ready to go to 
the meet, except for one last ritual, that 
of being presented at the door with your 
hunting crop and two pairs of string 
gloves (one pair to wear and the other 
pair to be secured under the saddle flap 
on the off side). Of course, your sand- 
wich and sherry are already on the sad- 
dle, at the meet. You might suppose 
that I had forgotten the spur for the left 
boot, not at all. You might argue that 
to be properly dressed one must wear a 
spur. I believe you are right, but there 
is a school which believes that a spur 
should only be worn when necessary. 
Now multiply this single turnout by 
ten or twenty guests and you have a fair 
idea of the work that went on below 
stairs in the country houses every night 
of the hunting season, the polo season, 
and at every other time in between, 
when the weather was fair for hacking 
and even when it wasn’t. One might 
suppose from all of this service that the 
recipients were soft and spoiled; well, I 
don’t know how spoiled they were, but 
you can take it from me, that there was 
nothing soft about them. Just try fol- 
lowing one of these ladies across coun- 
try, for four or five hours some damp 
winter’s day, see her wear out two fit 
horses, and come up so full of energy, 
that some poor worn out male would 
have his legs danced off before morning. 


The Turnout Today 
This way of managing things was all 
very well in the old days, but what about 
today? We still like to hunt, and we 
also would like to turn out as well as 
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possible. But who has the time, for all 
of this primping? How is it possible, 
when one does for oneself? What about 
all that experience, necessary to the 
care and maintenance of riding clothes? 
I do not expect you to become an expert 
in these matters but, with the will to try, 
time will supply the experience. It 
really is a very simple matter to turn 
out right, in these days of astride riding 
by both sexes. Here are a few very 
simple rules by which you can improve 
your appearance in the saddle. Just as 
soon as possible after riding, even before 
you are tempted to stretch out before 
that log fire, pull off your boots and put 
in the trees; now take them to the wash 
tub, and with a small stiff brush remove 
all signs of sweat and mud, especially 
on the inside of the calf; now wipe them 
dry as possible and put them on one side, 
and we will come back to them later. 


The Hunting Coat 

The regulation pink coat or black hunt- 
ing jacket. Put the tails over the side 
of the wash tub and scrub them inside 
and out with cold water. That done 
there is nothing left to do to the jacket, 
except to brush off any mud which may 
be sticking to the body of the coat and 
hang it up to dry. 


The Breeches 

Most people have them cleaned by 
some local cleaner, who. must say, does 
the very best job of ruining the strap- 
pings, even better than my old Dhobi, 
and he could finish off a pair in four 
washings. If it is really more conven- 
ient for you to have them cleaned, “why 
not have cloth strappings instead of the 
usual leather. However, if you prefer 
to do them yourself, you will find this’ 
method quite successful. Fill your wash 
tub with tepid clean water (no soap), 
soak the breeches well and wash.g The 
strappings can be taken care of whilst 
the cloth is drying; work them as you 
would a pair of gloves. Properts have 
several kinds of colored strapping chalk, 
known to the trade as breeches ball. 


The Boots Revised 

One final word as to the 
will be dry by this time. 
with a brush and remove 
you may have missed; next apply some 
good polish lightly to both boots. By 
the time you have finished putting polish 

Continued on Page 21 
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HUNTING 


Pig-Sticking 





Sport As Practiced By British In India 
Was of Recent Origin 





Philip K. Crowe 


St. George himself—the Patron Saint 
of cavalry, chivalry, scouts and Eng- 
land—gave us the lead for pig-sticking, 
said Sir Robert Baden-Powell, who goes 
on to point out that if St. George had 
merely wanted to do the dragon in he 
could have accomplished it easily with 
a piece of poisoned pork. Instead, like 
a true hog hunter, the Saint charged 
the fire-breathing monster and ran him 
through with sporting aplomb. 

Sir Robert, better known perhaps as 
head of the [International Boy Scouts, 
was also a pig-sticker of note and auth- 
or of one of the two foremost works on 
the subject. General Wardrop’s ‘‘Mod- 
ern Pigsticking’’ and Baden-Powell’s 
“Pig-sticking or Hog-hunting” are in 
fact the only two books that I have been 
able to find, and in the following [ have 


drawn freely on poth author’s know- 
ledge. My own experience is limited to 
some very amateur attempts at the 
sport, but I did observe the _ best 


“spears” in India when they competed 
for the Kadir Cup at Meerut in 1936. 

Pig-sticking was a favorite sport with 
the ancients and Sir Robert records 
that he found Greek and Roman tombs 
with bas-reliefs on them relating to the 
prowess of the incumbents in the pig- 
sticking line. As practiced by the Bri- 
tish in India, however, it was of recent 
origin and was only introduced at the 
beginning of the last century when 
bear-sticking ceased to be popular, due 
to the dearth of bears. 

The early sport consisted of throw- 
ing a short, heavy, broad-bladed spear 
into the pig. The spears were decorated 
with tif colors of the owner so that in 
competitigns there would be no doubt 
as to who Skewered the hog. The pur- 
pose, howev@r, was to get the first 
spear not necessarily to kill the pig. In 
modern pig-sticking the whole purpose 
is to kill, except in such specialized 
events as the Kadir Cup where the 
first man to draw blood won his heat. 
Even in the Kadir the pig was always 
subsequently polished off and never 
left to die of wounds. 

The modern pig spear is about six 
feet six inches long and is weighted 
with lead at the butt end so that the 
balance lies only about a foot from the 
butt itself. Long unweighted spears of 
seven to eight feet in length are also 
sometimes ysed but the shorter weapon 
is considered more sporting as it is 
necessary to force one’s horse nearer 
the boar in order to strike. The most 
popular spear head in my day in India 
was the three-edged tapered spike 
whose point was strong enough to 
pierce the bone of the shoulder blade or 
skull. 

Like polo, pig-sticking depends great- 
ly on one’s mount with the added con- 
sideration that a had pig-sticking horse 
may easily endanger the life of his 
rider. The best ponies I saw at Meerut 
were 14 to 15-hand ‘Australian Wal- 
ers” and smaller Arabs. The Waler is 
a much bigger and faster horse but he 
is not so quick as the Arab on the turns 
and in negotiating trappy country. 
Country-bred horses were also used as 
pig ponies and had the great advantage 
of being cheap even though TIT never saw 
one that looked like much. 


The Indian boar is a powerful crea- 
ture standing about 36 inches at the 
withers and weighing about 250 
pounds. Young pigs are brown in color 
and the tushes are small and immature. 
At from 6 to 8 years the boar reaches 
his full growth and his coat becomes a 
dirty black color. The lower tushes of a 
full grown boar average about nine 
inches with two-thirds of this total 
length embedded in the jaw. The eyes 
of an Indian poar are yellowish red and 
glint from among the bristles of his 
head with a particularly evil expres- 
sion. 

As I noted above, the great pig-stick- 
ing classic was the Kadir Cup and even 
though I wrote a piece on it for The 
Chronicle during the early days of the 
last war, no article on the sport would 
be complete without a description of 
this exciting competition. 

Through the kindness of Captain 
Henry Carden of the 17-21 Lancers’ 
(now Lt. Col. Carden, British Military 
Attache at Stockholm) I was invited to 
Meerut to see the show and after a 4- 
hour train trip from Delhi and an 18- 
mile drive over wandering bullock 
tracks, finally wound up at Suymana 
Bagh where the pig-stickers were en- 
camped. There were in fact four camps 
-—one for the men, one for the ladies, 
one for the horses and one for the ele- 
phants. 


Early the next morning there was a 
great bustling of man and beast. Spears 
were given a last minute razor edge, 
horses saddled with infinite care and 
the “howdahs” of the elephants roped 
tightly in place. There were 34 of the 
huge beasts and as four persons could 
sit comfortably on each elephant, the 
gallery was well provided for. 

The country into which we rode in 
the grey light of the dawn was wild 
and featureless consisting of mile after 
mile of uncultivated plain cut by num- 
erous ditches or ‘“nullahs’” and covered 
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with brush grass that in many places 
reached to the horses withers. It was a 
sight that only India could produce. 
Strung out in long line were the native 
beaters, armed with staves and con- 
trolled by two. ‘‘shikaris’’, mounted on 
camels. Next came the swaying crescent 
of elephants and finally the army of 
“‘sycees’’, leading the horses of the 
competitors. 


The heats of four men each had been 
chosen by draw the previous night and 
the first three ranged themselves in 
front of the beaters as we moved off. 
After perhaps ten minutes steady ad- 
vance, one of the A. D.C. officers, 
whose duty it was to ride just in front 
of the line and follow the pig until the 
heat could come up, took up the gallop, 
and, almost under the beaters’ staves, 
a fair rideable boar broke cover and 
charged off in the grass. The heat came 
pounding after him hell for leather, 
and when the umpire saw that all four 
of the contestants had seen the boar, 
dropped his flag and cried “Ride” as a 
sign that it was anybody’s spear. (In 
ordinary pigsticking only ‘“‘rideable 
boars’, those measuring more. than 
twenty-seven inches from shoulder to 
hoof top, are hunted, but in a competi- 
tion, the heat is generally loosed at 
smaller animals also). This boar was 
a big fellow and he led a strong chase. 
For a little way he ran ‘straight and 
then suddenly ‘‘jinked’’, or changed 
his line, and made off again. The near- 
est man missed his spear and took a 
terrific header into a nullah, but the 
rider to the right of him had a clear 
field and took the pig with a beautiful 
dead-on lunge. 


And so it went on through the long 
Indian day. Bight dead pigs lay in camp 
that evening and more than one pony 
limped home. If the pig charges ani the 
rider misses, there is a good chance 
that he will rip the horse’s legs as he 
passes under it and the wound inflicted 
by four inch tushes can easily prove 
fatal, a proken collarbone from a fall 
was the only casualty among the riders. 

The second day’s sport was even 
keener than the first. The original 92 
entries had been reduced to 23 and the 
experts were coming into the home 
stretch. Pigs were cut quicker and with 
more dispatch. It seemed, in fact, that 
as soon as the umpire’s flag dropped, a 
member of the heat was riding back to 

Continued on Page 29 
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Fox hunting has long been a sport 
in the Ottawa district. In 1818, the 
Duke of Richmond, Governor-General 
of British North America, was a strong 
organizer of the sport. The Ottawa 
Hunt, a sporting organization with 
horse shows, hunts and point-to-point 
races, was founded in 1873, and flour- 
ished under the sponsorship of Lord 
Dufferin, then Governor General of 
Canada, himself an ardent follower of 
hounds. Hunting has gone on with a 








M.F.H. T. G. Mayburry riding his three- 
quarter bred hunter Tony. 


few lapses since that time with official 
recognition by the Masters of Fox- 
hounds Association being applied for 
and granted this year. 

Captain T. G. Mayburry has for some 
fifteen years held the Mastership of the 
club and it has been going along most 
successfully. The kennels now house 8 
couple of cross-bred hounds which hunt 
drag during the carded hunting season 
of September yntil freeze up in Novem- 
ber and show good sport to an enthusi- 
atic Field of 30 to 40 active hunting 
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Downsview, former sete ‘7 
lion owned by Mr. Mayburry and founda- 
tion sire of most of the hunters in the 
Ottawa Valley. 


members, and an equal number of car 
hunters. 


Some 10 square miles in the Quebec 
province comprise the hunting country 
only 8 miles from Canada’s capital Ot- 
tawa making hunting easily accessible 
for members. Many Ottawa members 
maintain their horses at the hunt stable, 
a non-profit stable operated for the 
benefit of and by members of the hunt. 
Also, in this district of Quebec are 
many beautiful homes and _ stables 
where members have their horses close 
at hand, with training facilities. Many 
members of the Ottawa Valley Hunt 
are active in the show ring of local and 
distant shows. 


Many hunt, taking their fences as 
they come, winter weather and footing 
permitting. Hounds are cast exclusivly 
for fox and anything can happen as the 


country has more than its share of wire \ 


and swamp, plus a horrid clay bottom- 
ed creek in the best of the fox area, 
whose banks are more suited to pottery 
making rather than helping riders stay 
with hounds. 

The hunt has found that half to 
three-quarter Thoroughbred horses are 
the ideal mounts for safe riding in this 
rugged country. Club members are for- 
tunate in that a good Thoroughbred 
stallion is maintained by the Master at 
his farm. Downsview, a son of Anmer, 
imported from the stud of the late King 
George V is responsible for many good 
hunters in the field and show riag. Four 
years ago Downsview was retired due to 
age, to a life of ease with his favorite 
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companion, the aged mare Roselys, 
famous for her racing record. 

Captain Mayburry replaced Downs- 
view with an excellent hunter type, 
brown Thoroughbred, foaled at Meres- 
worth Stud; by Display. Peep Show 
has gotten some handsome colts especi- 
ally from Half-bred mares. His first 
crop have just come into their third 
year and great things are expected of 
them in a year or so. 

Winter plans consist of arranging 
next season’s hunting which commen- 
ces in early August, when young entry 
learn what it is that makes good hound 
tongue. Then plans also call for erec- 
tion of more and more panels for wire 
fences, so that fox hunting may become 
general thoroughout the entire year. 
The kennel breeding plans for at least 
two litters of spring puppies to join 
the never ending cycle of augmenting 
the hound pack in the constant pursuit 
of good sport. 

So this is a brief history of the Ot- 
tawa Valley Hunt.—Dorothy Hewitt 
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on the second boot, the first should be 
dry, and ready to be boned. Now bone- 
ing your boots may seem to be an awful 
chore, just for the sake of getting a good 
polish on the leather, but believe me ‘it 
pays dividends, both in appearance and 
the future ease with which this job can 
be accomplished. The purpose of bone- 
ing is twofold; to fit a hard surface on 
the leather and to press out wrinkles; 
the brilliant polish is a gift. Take the 
top of the boot tree in the left hand, pick 
up the bone with your right hand and 
proceed to business:. Rub the bone along 
the surface of the leather from knee to 
instep, all around, and from ankle to 
toe; do not bear down at all, lightly does 
it. The first time or two will probably 
be a disappointment to you, but I will 
guarantee that if you fcllow these in- 
structions for four or at most five clean- 
you will be delighted with the re- 
After boneing the leather, take 
ur brush and polish the boots thor- 
oughly. With that finished, take a nice, 
clean piece of soft cloth, place the foot 
of the boot against the edge of the bench, 
and the top of the boot tree against your 
stomach and, with. your cloth in both 
hands, put the finishing touch to a job 
well done. 





Hounds exercise in the snow. Mrs. H. C. “= honorary joint huntsman, riding ‘her Shaun with the young entry. 








BEAGLES 


Following Buckram Beagles 





February 8 Was Outstanding Day With 314-Hour 
Run On Gamest Jack the Pack Has Gotten Up 





Buckram Beagles is delighted to re- 
port an excellent season of sport; Sun- 
days on Jack-rabbits, bye days on cot- 
tontail, with several good hare hunts 
of 3-4 to 1 3-4 hours’ duration: cul- 
minating in an afternoon’s hunting in 
February which has been designated 
by many, including several old-timers 
and progenitors of the sport of beag- 
ling in this vicinity. to be the greatest 
day to beagles we have ever had on 
Long Island. 

This report will be largely a descrip- 
tion of this great day. Suffice it to 
state that our other outstanding days 
(and our season is not over until April 
1) have been: 

November 11-——An interesting long 
hunt on a hare at Davison’s which cir- 
cled through the woods to the east and 
had to be trailed foot by foot. 

November 15—-At Millbrook, N. Y., 
guests of the Sandanona Beagles. Three 
hunts at a very fast pace, each lasting 
40-45 minutes, on the Thorne Farm. 

November 23——Two long slow hunts 
around the Whitney woods, showing 
good hound work, and a run from Good- 
year’s to Whitney’s, all around the pad- 
docks. We finally whipped off on the 
Applegreen driveway. 

November 27—WM at Atherton’s 
Gate—a blazing fast hunt from Davi- 
ison’s to Coe’s house and to the Plant- 
ing Field Road where we lost. 

November 30—A hare jumped as 
soon as we left the meet at Glenn’s. 
She ran to the railroad track at great 
speed and was eventually lost in the 
cornfield. Had two other slower runs. 

December 7——-Buckram’s huntsman, 
Joe Conolly, hunted 10 1-2 couple Buck- 
ram hounds together with 5 1-2 couple 
Sandanona beagles at Davison’s. We 
had a scorching run from Davison’s to- 
mato patch south to Hurley’s i. 
after a double back in Davison’s woo 
ed gulch and a burst across the end of 
the field. Daring ran to view here 
but the others didn’t hear her and pour- 
ed out of the woods in a solid pack 
with great cry led by Barley» Moon- 
light, and Sandanona Myrmidon. They 
eventually lost in Holt’s. 

December 21——-A very good day at 
Glenn’s in cold driving rain. We had 
a hard, fast hunt from the cabbage 
patch west, then south along the hedge- 
row, out into Pelican field, up to the 
house. The beagles ran left-handed to 
Tiffany’s, through the garden, left 
again across the plow and straight east 
to Van Sise’s woods by So. Woods Road 
They had a long check here. Moonlight 
finally picked it up way down Gray’s 
driveway and the pack worked it slow- 
ly by Gray’s house to Winter’s. Back 
to the road, across the plow and headed 
west on failing scent, hounds were 
finally whipped off after 1 1-2 hours. 
Moonlight, Daring and old Duchess 
were outstanding. 

January4—Hounds met at Senff’s 
Gate and ran two hare for a total of 2 
hours, the first in Senff’s with 6 good 
views: the second a slower, trailing 
hunt in Bronson Winthrop’s with no 
views. 

January 11—We had a slow hunt in 
Whitney’s near the house, then a hard 
one in Goodyear’s and Winthrop’s as 
the rain began. Hare used every trick 


in the book, dodging around the old 
Winthrop house site, and Reaper, a 
puppy slow in starting, kicked up the 
hare himself in a plowed field. After 
nearly fainting with surprise, he elect- 
ed to pursue, screaming like a banshee, 
ears standing straight up, slowing down 
and speeding up in accordance with the 
hare. The pack chimed in but it was 
dubious for a few minutes which they 
were after. Vagabond and Daring did 
brilliant unsupported trailing this day. 

January 25—One hare was unfort- 
unately killed after 10 minutes—be- 
came tangled in vines. Another 40- 
minute hunt was had with outstanding 
work by little Vagabond which picked 
up the line (then cold) on cinders by 
a greenhouse in suffocating coal gas 
from the greenhouse heater. 

January 31—This was a day for visit- 
ing Masters of Beagles after the an- 
nual meeting and Masters’ ball in New 
York the night before. We met at 
Glenn’s, had two settling hunts on cot- 
tontail, then a very good hunt for 1 
hour and 10 minutes. Hounds went 
from Van Sise’s fields across the rail- 
road bridge. west along the field across 
from the convent, and down through 
the railroad cut. They came back 
across all Van Sise’s fields to the big 
tree in the north end—here a digres- 
sion on a fresh jack. Hounds were 
whipped off in the upper field. The 
hunted hare jumped again east of 
hedgerow, ran into Pell’s, out into Van 
Sise’s in a loop and back to Pell’s. She 
went around Oelsner’s house and was 
viewed going into Pell’s open barn door 
by Jack Eyre. Hounds were whipped 
off to avoid killing her. 

February 1—We had 
around the Old Kennel 
fields to Martin’s and the lane near 
Leffingwell’s for 50 minutes. Another 
run was enjoyed from Hurley’s to the 
Old Kennel for 15 minutes. 

February 8—Our Great Day (see be- 
low). 

February 15-—-The meet was at 
Hickox’. Hounds ran a straight-necked 
jack due east to Hill’s in a big loop and 


a good hunt 
and Willoak 


back to the sheep pen, using many 
doubles, dodges through wire, and 
rough country en route in a driving 


northeast rain for 50 minutes. Called 
it a day and a good one. 

February 22—Hounds met at Sandy 
Hill Road. They did not find for an 
hour but we were rewarded for our 
patience by magnificent views of 
hounds streaming across McCann’s turf 
into bright sunlight. Game jack made 
two points of a mile or more, one west 
to the line fence, the other south from 
the tennis house to the turnpike. Here 
the hare ran the edge of the hedgerow, 
doubling out every gap she found—ex- 
tremely hazardous for hounds as cars 
were thick on the highway. Hounds 
hunted to the hilly field near the meet 
and thence to the Berry Hill Road 
where hounds were whipped off after 
1 3-4 hours. 

February 238—This was a holiday 
meet at Whitney’s. Again hounds were 
a long time finding but were rewarded 
by an excellent hour’s hunt around 
Goodyear’s and Winthrop’s. This in- 
cluded a stupendous view of the hare 
leaving a thick covert, swinging to a 
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line fence where she stopped and doubl- 
ed, then crawled away. Hounds poured 
out of the thick covert beautifully 
bunched. They swung on the line to the 
fence giving thrilling cry. overran thr- 
ough the fence, ceased cry, swung back, 
were corrected by Madcap, and were 
away up the hill again in great cry. 

A small but active cottontail with 
his ears pinned flat back on his head, 
was jumped at the end of the hunt in a 
hedgerow at the edge of a field. He flew 
up a bushy draw, dodging snapping jaws 
and running for his life when he was 
met by Daring coming down the side of 
the draw, her mouth cavernously open. 
It appeared for all the world as though 
the hare flew over Daring’s lower jaw 
and under her upper jaw, but she 
escaped in a briarpatch in the confus- 
ion which resulted when Daring collid- 
ed with the oncoming pack. 

Sunday, February 8, was our great 
day and a Field of approximately 70 
met in H. P. Davison’s field on a cold, 
still damp day. Eleven couple of 
hounds were hunted by Dr. Joseph B. 
Conolly, Jr.; Mrs. Conolly, Jack Eyre, 
Bob Bush and Jack Oelsner whipped in. 
Hounds found immediately upon leaving 
the meet as a hare had been viewed 
earlier in a field west of Davison’s 
house. She was cold trailed south to 
the woods where she squatted and seem- 
ed quite confused as she got up and 
made a break though the waiting Field, 
bobbing and weaving as_ she ran. 
Hounds were not put on her immediate- 
ly to give her a chance, but it turned 
out that she was very far from a beaten 
hare. 

Making tracks for the north, hounds 
ran her at good speed with great cry 
for a point of about a mile up the lane 
past the greenhouse, straight through 
the plowed fields to Coe’s and on to 
Planting Field Road. Here she ran 
left along the fence and back south to 
the tomato patch. She swung right- 
handed into the big laurel woods, ran 
down into the valley and up the other 
side almost to Iselin’s fields, dodging 
and weaving, then back down into the 
valley and returned out to Davison’s 
fields. Duchess did brilliant work 
picking sharp turns and unravelling the 
line in the thick covert. 

Here she swung right-handed and ran 
to the first field north of the house. 
She went up one side of a hedgerow 
and back the other, straightened out 
and went north along the long plowed 
field again. bearing further right than 
the first time. Here it was astounding 
to see that hounds would not honor a 
fresh set of hare tracks although scent 
was good throughout the day. When 
they opened on another line, it was ob- 
served that the tracks they had ignor- 
ed were lightly imprinted by a fresh 
hare, and the tracks to which they had 
spoken were deeply marked and spread 
by a hard-running hare. 

Hounds checked at the end of the 
field, then drove through the long 
grass field, swung right-handed after 
another check, into the orchard. They 
came back through the Coe farm build- 
ings and cold frame area to the bridle 
path into the woods where she squatted. 
The huntsman accurately guessed that 
she would be in the thick covert, and 
she got ap from the vines, again dodg- 
ing through the waiting Field and 
again looking confused, though her 
future moves showed just the opposite. 

She ran the driveway, ducked out in- 
to the grass again, as scent was some- 
what slower there. Then she ran right- 
handed along the plow, leaving the 
orchard on her right. to the driveway 

Continued on Page 29 
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First Canadian Annual 
English Hound Show 
To Be Held March 18 


At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Masters of Foxhounds As- 
sociation held January 30, 1953 in the 
Henry Vaughan Memorial Room at the 
Knickerbocker Club, New York City, 
a proposal for a Canadian Hound Show 
was received from Clifford Sifton, M. 
F. H. of the Toronto and North York 
Hunt. Mr. Sifton explained that because 
of the very short foxhunting season in 
Canada it was virtually impossible for 
Canadian packs to show at the Bryn 
Mawr Hound show, which is held in 
September at the Rose Tree Fox Hunt- 
ing Club at Media, Pennsylvania. He 
expressed a belief that a hound show 
held at Toronto in March would, on the 
other hand, arouse much interest and 
attract a good number of entries. 


More specifically he proposed that a 
show to be known as the First Canadian 
Annual English Hound Show be held on 
March 18th at the Coliseum Building in 
connection with the Canadian National 
Sportsmen’s Show. The show commit- 
tee would consist of the Masters of the 
5 Canadian Hunts, plus Mr. J. H. Crang 
and Mr. H. V. P. Lewis. Mr. Crang is a 
director of the Toronto and North York 
Hunt; Mr. Lewis is a director of the 
Toronto Anglers’ and Hunters’ Associa- 
tion and is responsible for the conduct 
of the dog shows held in association 
with the Canadian National Sportsmen’s 
Show. Mr. Crang and Mr. Lewis would 
make themselves responsible for the 
proper management of the hound show. 


The Canadian National Sportsmen’s 
Show is operated on a non-profit basis 
and all of the proceeds are used to 
further conservation activities. In 
March of each year it conducts a large 
and well patronised dog show in the 
Coliseum Building which was construct- 
ed to house the Royal Winter Fair. As- 
sociated with this show are a number 
of breed specialty shows. The First 
Canadian Annual English Foxhound 
Show would associate itself as an addi- 
tional specialty show with the Canadian 
National Sportsmen’s Show. Under these 
circumstances the latter organization 
would provide all facilities, receive all 
entry fees, underwrite all expenses in- 
cluding one trophy and four ribbons 
for each class; in return it would be 
agreed that any profits realized would 
be divided hetween the Conservation 
Fund and the Toronto Humane Society. 


Mr. Sifton also proposed that the 
conditions of the classes offered be 
similar to those offered for English 
foxhounds at the Bryn Mawr Show and 
that, in order to encourage Canadian 
entries, entries should he limited for 
the first year to hounds from Canadian 
hunts. He requested that the patronage 
of the Masters of Foxhounds Associa- 
tion be extended to the show. 

After consideration the Executive 
Committee of the Masters of Foxhounds 
Association decided to extend the pat- 
ronage of the Association to the show 
as requested. Mr. J. Watson Webb, 
President of the Association, suggested 
that for the first year the five couple 
pack class given at Bryn Mawr be re- 
placed with a two couple class and of- 
fered to present to the show personally 
a Challenge Cup for this class to be 
won for three years by the same hunt 
for permanent possession. 

In 1952 more than 200,000 people 
attended the Canadian National Sports- 
men’s Show. Over a period of 8 days 
gross revenues were $234,000 and the 
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net amount available for conservation 
was $56,000. In addition to financing 
the printing and mailing of 86,500 
pamphlets and bulletins on conserva- 
tion, $4,500 was given to the Canadian 
Forestry Association, being half the 
cost of school and lecture tours; $10, 
000 was allotted to the New Conserva- 
tion Council of Ontario which specialis- 
es in bringing together farmers, sports- 
men, foresters and government officials: 
$5,000 went to the Ontario Federation 
of Anglers and Hunters; $4,500 was 
presented to the Royal Botanical Gar- 
dens of Hamilton for a migratory bird 
sanctuary in the Dundas marshes and 
$3,500 more for a muskalonge resort 
project near Bobcageon. 
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the east country at Commack on Feb- 
ruary 9. We met about a mile south of 
the Jericho Turnpike and drew east- 
ward. Our first fox was started south 
of the westward continuation of the 
Old Willet’s Path and ran east through 
the thick scrub oak to the Voice of 
America and Mackay Radio Stations. 
He made a large left-handed circle to 
the Old wWillet’s Path and ran back 
into the scrub oak, where hounds were 
whipped off when only Panic, Radar, 
Carry-on, and Famous could handle the 
line. A second fox got up in a patch of 
woods further east and ran back across 
some open fields where he was viewed 
by George Hudson. He ran to the scrub 
oak, however, and again hounds were 
whinped off when they became too dif- 
ficult to follow. 

We then crossed to the north side of 
the Old Willet’s Path continuation and 
started a fox which ran out east paral- 
leling the road, in more open country 
and gave us a pleasant hunt of 20 
minutes to ground. Again our travel 
was well rewarded. 

A light coating of snow on the ground 
and a touch of sleet in the air reduced 
to 10 the size of the Field which met at 
J. J. McDonald’s on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 12, Lincoln’s Birthday. A fox was 
started in Jones’ woods which ran due 
north almost to the New York State 
Fish Hatchery and then west through 
Jones’ fields and was lost crossing the 
Cold Spring Harbor Road. 

The Columbia Stock Farm covert was 
drawn hlank and we crossed 25A into 
Leffingwall’s where hounds jumped 
their. second fox. He set a fast nace 
across Yellow Cote Road to Schiff’s, 
right-handed across the Ovster Bay 
Cave Road to Tiffany’s, Merle Smith’s, 
the old Leeds place, now Golden Horse 
Farm. where we jumped some very 
formidahle paddock fences, across Saga- 
more Hills, Teddy Roosevelt’s home, 
and George Nicholl’s to the beach at the 
end of Cove Neck. There after a look at 
Long Island Sound, our pilot annarent- 
ly changed his mind and turned back. 
The return trip was taken through such 
a iungle that hv the time we reached 
Tiffany’s and the Oyster Bay Cove 
Road. scent had petered out. It was an 
excellent run of 1 hour and 10 minutes. 

A third fox was jumped immediately 
in Schiff’s and after a loop in the 
woods straightened out, went across 
Schiff’s paddocks and RBiny Hill Road 
into the hig wood north of Balsan’s. 
After making a big circle he returned 
to Schiff’s and was put to ground after 
35 minutes. 

A third fox was jumped immediately 
in Schiff’s and after a loop in the woods 
straightened out, went across Schiff’s 
paddocks and Riny Hill Road into the 
big wood north of Balsan’s. After mak- 
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ing a big circle he returned to Schiff’s 
and was put to ground after 35 minutes, 

Saturday, February 14, was mild 
and spring-like. Shortly after having 
the meet at Piping Rock Show Grounds, 
hounds started a fox which set out 
across Chicken Valley Road to Coe’s, 
ran north through the edge of Batter- 
man’s, crossed the Oyster Bay branch 
of the Long Island Railroad, and ran 
straight out Mill Neck to Beaver Dam. 
It became increasingly hard to follow 
hounds as scent was failing and so we 
gathered hounds and hacked back to 
familiar country. After returning to 
Iselin’s woods, hounds started another 
fox and we had a 45-minute hunt with 
spotty scent through Iselin’s, Coe’s, and 
Davison’s until they finally lost on the 
concrete Oyster Bay Road. 

Monday, February 23, we met at C. 
V. Hickox. It was a clear day with tem- 
peratures in the forties, too nice a day 
for really good sport. A fox was start- 
ed at the powerline and was marked to 
ground in Hutton’s in 10 minutes. After 
Whitney’s, Guest’s and Garvan’s were 
drawn blank, a fox got up in the Elk 
Pen. He ran out left-handed across 
Clark’s field in front of Morgan’s old 
house, across Goodepar’s and Whit- 
ney’s paddocks and into Hickox. Our 
pilot must have been a fun loving fox 
for here he ran straight through Mr. 
Hickox formal garden and _ Charlie 
Plumb had to dismount and rely on his 
own feet in order to stay with his 
hounds while his horse was led around 
with the rest of the field. Charlie and 
his horse were reunited at the other 
side of the garden, but by this time our 
quarry was way ahead of us and hounds 
soon lost in the woods north of Hill’s. 

On Thursday, February 26, the Jones’ 
fox gave the 8 members of the Field, 


_who met at J. J. McDonald’s, 25 minu- 


tes of nice sport before ducking into 
the earth north of Stillwell Lane. 

The meet was at J. A. Wigmore’s on 
Saturday, February 28. Hounds jumped 
a fox in Francke’s which made a loop of 
his home territory and then went to 
ground between Francke’s and Wood- 
ward’s. A second fox got up in Howe’s 
and ran straight across the Brookville 
Road, through Winthrop’s, across the 
Muttontown Road into King Zog’s, in 
front of Suarez’ old place and to earth 
in Brewster’s after a fast 27 minutes. 

Thus it gives me great pleasure to 
report that we have been having great 
sport and to hope that it shall continue 
to be'as fine till the end of the season. 
—Cora Cavanagh, Honorary Secretary 
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KEEP SADDLERY 
SMART and STRONG 


Lexol helps preserve original finish and 
add longer life to saddlery, harness, 
and all genuine leather. 
Leaves no residue to catch dirt and soil 
clothing. Protects boots, etc., against 
stable, barnyard and corral acids. 
Sold by saddlery, harness, hardware and 
sporting goods dealers. Pt. $1.25; 
Qt. $2; Gal. $5; 5-Gal. $20. — 
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LEATHER CONDITIONER 


The Lexol Corporation 
289 Bloomfield Avenue 
Caldwell, N. J. 
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SHOW CIRCUITS 





One-Day Shows Provide Experience For Owners, 
Exhibitors, Riders and Horses 





Nancy G. Lee 


It certainly is not news to anyone 
that the number of horse shows is in- 
creasing every year; some good addi- 
tions being made; some not so good 
events dropping by the wayside, but 
the main thing is that a lot of 
people are planning and holding horse 
shows. 

When one scans the calendar it is 
apparent that there are quite a num- 
ber of 1-day events and to this printed 
list of dates one must add many more 
such shows which are not listed. Often- 
times when an exhibitor receives a 
prize list from a newly formed 1-day 
show, his first reaction is, ‘“‘Ye Gods, 
another show’’. However, even though 
such shows will come in for criticism 
from larger shows who feel that the 
former are too many in number, it Is 
not too often that a small event pre- 
vents horses from participating in the 
larger 3-day or 8-day shows. Numer- 
ous exhibitors follow the smaller sized 
circuit because the horses they haye 
just aren’t up to the so called “big 
time”’ circuits. The smaller shows may 
have fun poked at them because their 
planning is not always the best. Mrs. 
So and So may be in charge of the 
luncheon booth and doesn’t realize that 
after one has gotten up early in the 
morning, mucked out and fed; exer- 
cised; braided and then changed for 
the ring (with no time fur breakfast), 
that a small tea sandwich is not very 
filling. Given another chance, Mrs. So 
and So will no doubt provide a better 
menu the following season. This could 
also apply to the managing depart- 
ment; jump crew, or any of the many 
committees which are necessary to put 
on a horse show. The important part 
is that if they are all trying, the exhib!- 
tors can do well-to co-operate so that 
every year the program will be better. 

Small shows stand a better chance to 
work out and try new classes. A show 
which draws its entries from a large 
area will add to its expenses if it tries 
to check with many exhibitors to see if 
it might be possible to schedule and 
fill a new class. In a smaller locality it 
is much easier to see and talk to pro- 
spective exhibitors and thus the matter 
of filling a new event is comparatively 
simple. There is always, of course, the 


RIBBONS 


for HORSE SHOWS 
Finest quality, beautiful designs, 
large selections, lowest prices. 


HORSE & SHOW SERVICES 
12604 Forest Avenue, Cleveland 20, Oble 














exhibitor who is an enthusiastic exhibi- 
tor who retains his enthusiasm right up 
to the time of making an entry at which 
time he doesn’t think the proposed class 
is such a good idea. This must be taken 
in stride. If a number of people express 
their willingness to enter in such an 
event, then the eventual success of the 
class will speak well for it being in- 
cluded in a larger show the next sea- 
son. Any number of things look fine on 
paper but after all it is the result 
which determines its future. 

There has to be a beginning for the 
person who would like to manage a 
horse show. What better place to start 
than the 1-day event? The aspiring 
manager can start his gray hairs grow- 
ing at a slower pace and he at least 
can’t go too far wrong in one day, but 
can gain valuable training. 

A newcomer to the exhibitor ranks 
would do well to come into the game 
through the smaller shows to get his 
knowledge of the rules of shows, con- 
duct, etc. If he hasn’t read his prize 
list carefully or assumed he had a top 
open jumper when it was just a run of 
the mill entry, his pocket book won’t 
be hurt so badly (by the entry fees in a 
small show. However, if he has started 
out at the top and then finds that he 
had better take a second look at the 
requirements for the classes and also 
that his open jumper is completely out- 
classed, he could well become discour- 
aged and drop out. 


Children can play an important part 
in small shows and it is from these 
events that they can gain knowledge 
which will stand them in good stead 
when they are ready for the larger 
shows. When they graduate from the 
lead line division they are on their 
own, but it would certainly he better 
to have their individual competition 
start in a class of some 6 to 9 ponies 
rather than in a huge class where they 


would be lost in the shuffle. Young- 
sters with experience do not mind this 
situation but to the inexperienced it 1s 
learning the hard way. 

All of this does not mean that exhi- 
bitors, riders and horses are to be 
coddled in a 1-day show. It does mean 
that everything has to have a starting 
point and regardless of the part one 
may play in such an event, it is good 
experience—and, as a sideline, many 
of these shows are a lot of fun, a quality 
which is sadly lacking in the majority 
of cases. 
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Battle Creek Hunt Club 
2nd Schooling 


There were 91 entries in the second 
schooling show. All of them were 
from Battle Creek with the exception 
of Miss Elise Noonan from Indianapolis, 
Ind. Max Bonham has been training 
a nice 3-year-old by Bonne Nuit for 
Miss Noonan since last summer and 
this was her first opportunity to ride 
him. 

The judges did not have an easy job 
due to the large number of entries but 
they did a grand piece of work. There 
were 10 classes and all of them were 
judged on horsemanship only. 


Continued on Page 25 

















Mark This Date On Your 
Calendar 


July 23 - 24 - 25 - 26 
The Youngstown Ohio 
HORSE SHOW 


conducted by 


THE MAHONING SADDLE & 
BRIDLE ASSOCIATION 


1620 Market St. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
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CHRONICLE CLASSIFIEDS GET RESULTS 


Mr. Henry D. Paxson of Philadelphia, Pa., writes: “I have had an 
excellent response to my ad in The Chronicle for a stable manager 
and have already engaged a very competent man. Will you kindly 
therefore discontinue advertisement and forward me an invoice for 
the insertions which have appeared.” 


$5.00 minimum, 20c per word un to 35 words, all additional 15c per word. 
THE CHRONICLE, INC. 


Classified Advertising Department 
Berryville, Virginia 
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Horse Shows 
Continued from Page 24 


SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
Booter 


PLACE: Battle Creek, Mich. 
TIME: March 2. 
JUDGES: Miss Leona Mitchell and Ed Whyte. 


SUMMARIES 
Beginners, 10 and under — 1. Kay Johnson; 2. 
Terry Watts; 3. Mike Stops; 4. Scott Luttman. 
Beginners, over 10 and under 13—1. Carol Good- 
ley; 2. Blake Hawk; 3. Jackie Valluzzo; 4. Debbie 
Bacon. 


Beginners, 13 and under 18—1. Carol Robbins; 
2. Charlotte Erickson; 3. Bill Sugg; 4. Sharon 
Lowe. 


Intermediate, under 13—1. Max Miller; 2. Dee 
Dee Boudeman; 3. Ginny Wagner; 4. Bill Winslow. 

Intermediate, 13 and under 18—1. Callene John- 
son; 2. David Holmes; 3. Bob Watts; 4. Judy 
Royer. 

Advanced, under 18—1. Angela Erickson; 2. Elise 
Noonan; 3. Carl Miller; 4. Alice Frazer. 

Advanced, 18 and over—l. Mrs. H. L. Warner; 
2. Mrs. R. T. Erickson; 3. Mrs. Pat Hamilton; 4. 
Raella Purdy. 

Beginners jumping—1. Max Miller; 2. Bob Erick- 
son; 3. Mrs. R. T. Erickson; 4. Ginny Wagner. 

Intermediate jumping—1. Raella Purdy; 2. Mrs. 
H. L. Wagner; 3. Mrs. Pat Hamilton; 4. Hank 
Downard. 

Advanced jumping — 1. Carl Miller; 2. Alice 
Frazer; 3. Angela Erickson; 4. Joey McCluskey. 

ti. 


Eglinton Hunt Winter 


The second of the Eglinton Wunt’s 
winter shows was held on February 21. 
Two nice Sifton home-breds <oppei the 
blues in the two conformation classes. 
These are both Canadian hunters and 
good examples of the weight carrying 
kind of other than Thoroughbreds. The 
brown mare, Royal Romp, whica is not 
sO massive as some of the breed, won 
the green class for any weight over W. 
Joseph Edwards’ flashy chestnut 
Storm’s Flame. The other Sifton horse, 
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New stallion in Pennsylvania. *Ben Nevis, a 14-hand brown stallion by the Thor- 
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oughbred sire, Benevolence, out of a Welsh pony mare, will stand at David D. Odell’s 


Mapleton Stud, Malvern, Pa. 


Royal Playman, annexed open confor- 
mation hunters over H. S. Shannon’s 
Indescretion. 


The two classes which  probanly 
share the most interest were green 
jumpers and open jumpers. Young Nor- 
man Elder came out on top in the form- 
er class with Chestnut Charlie, Storm’s 
Flame and Bill Martin’s Buster being 
tied for 2nd. Torino, at one time known 
as Wally, and now owned by Don Har- 
grave, turned in a winning performance 


in open jumpers with Tom Gayford cap- 
turing 2nd and 3rd with Touchdown 
and Late in Life. 

F: E. I. Rules are now in effect for 
all jumper classes at Canadian shows. 


SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
Broadview 


PLACE: Sifton’s Arena, Toronto, Canada. 


TIME: February 21. 
JUDGES: Mrs. W. H. Hall-Holland and Dr. James 


Bovaird. 
Continued on Page 27 

















season. 


Altoona, Pa. 


THREE’S A CROWD by One’s Enough—Two’s Company 


ch. m., 16 h., 10 years 


FOR SALE 


This outstanding working hunter has been shown 
throughout her career by her owner. 
winner in top competition, as shown by the fact that 
she placed in the ribbons at every show in whick she 
was entered in 1952, among which were Warrenton, 
Va., P.H.A., Upperville, Va. and The National, N.Y. 
Her record in Handy Hunter classes is excellent, plac- 
ing first or second in every such class entered in last 
1952 Working Hunter Championships include 
Congressional, Washington, D. C., Bit amd Spur, and 


A consistent 





THREE CHEERS, by One’s Enough—Lady Culpeper, by Hap Hazard 


B. m., 16 h., 5 years 


Jumping ability plus excellent manners make this mare a top working hunter or open prospect. 
Shown successfully last summer and hunted this season by a junior. A pleasure to ride in the hunt field. 





8831 Bradley Blvd. 





CONTACT: 


SALLY BLAUNER 
BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


Phone: Oliver 2-7716 
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From IRELAND to VIRGINIA 
CONNEMARA PONY STALLIONS 
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TULLY NIGGER (Hawkins Photo 


The two Connemara stallions pictured were imported on the basis of their ability to sire good 
children’s show and hunting ponies. In their native Ireland, a country where fox hunting is closer 
to the heart of the people than anywhere on the globe, the Connemara Ponies are respected as bold 
jumpers, and have the qualities and disposition for excellent children’s hunters. 





Both Tully Nigger and Lavally Pride are registered in the Connemara Pony Stud Book in Ireland. 
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LAVALLY PRIDE (Hawkins Photo) 


Fee $25—Live Foal 


Free to approved pony mares in Fauquier, Loudoun, Rappahannock and Clarke Counties. 


WHITEWOOD 


The Plains, Virginia G. L. OHRSTROM Telephone 2811 
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A Study In Siamese 
Cats and Open 
Jumpers In Texas 


The Texan 


Two of Texas’ jumper enthusiasts 
are about to take up another ‘‘enthusi- 
asm’’. Miss Belle Pendleton and Mrs. 
Whitney Donaldson recently acquired 
two Siamese kittens just for pets. Then 
they heard about a cat show to be held 
in Houston. Why not go to see it and 
take the kittens just for fun? Lo and 
behold, the kittens won three ribbons 
and now their owners have the bug. 
It was an enormous show with cats 
from Calif., Florida, New Jersey and 
Va., among other places. Both ladies 
were amazed at the similarity in many 
things between a cat show and a horse 
show, especially the matter of judges’ 
preference for certain types as one so 
often runs into in hunter judging. Now 
the two owners are trying to find the 
means to be able to take in both horse 
and cat shows. With a very limited 
exchequer, it seems the best bet to make 
it fashionable to have an open jumper 
and a Siamese cat, so off to the breed- 
ing game they go. 


Though it isn’t exactly a horse story, 
it did occur at quite a horsey place and 
it was because of a horse that it all 
came about, so perhaps the readers 
might find it interesting. It is an amaz- 
ing tale for all that. 


Recently when the two above men- 
tioned Texans took off for the Ft. Worth 
Fat Stock Show to show a hunter, they 
left five cats home (Gray Horse Farm) 
with provisions made for a neighbor to 
feed both them a the remaining 
horses, cows, etc. Upon returning a 
week later one of the most recent ad- 
ditions to the cat populace was found 
to be missing. A very cute, smoke 
colored semi-Persian bought from the 
Hobby Horse Stables in Austin and sub- 
sequently named ‘“Jimmie’’ after Jim- 
mie Burr who runs the stables. How- 
ever, he was a bit wild and for his two 
months’ stay at his new home, he had 
yet to become quiet enough to be pet- 
ted. So when he was missing, it was 
thought that he had just gone to the 
woods. 


A full week went by with no signs 
of Jimmie. Then the following week- 
end the same two people were off for 
the West Texas Plains to pick up a 
horse (a future open jumper champ- 
ion it was hoped). There was a slight 
drizzle and it was quite cold. When they 
were just about to leave, it was found 
that there were a couple of calves in 
the front yard. . .something is always 
getting where it shouldn’t on a farm. 
So, in the process of running the calves 
out, they passed by an old dug well that 
has not been used for many years now. 
A faint meow was heard and upon rais- 
ing the top of the well box, there was 
the missing Jimmie. Now this well is 
55 feet deep and luckily dry but how 
he had managed to survive the fall and 
the two weeks’ period was quite a mira- 
cle. 


Now comes a tale of happenings fam- 
iliar to all acquainted with the Gray 
Horse Farm and it is just such occur- 
rences that have given the farm its 
motto of ‘“‘Toujour Quelquechose’’. First 
the two girls got a flashlight and sized 
up the situation. Then a hunt was 
made for ropes, ladders, etc. The neigh- 
bors were called and a trip to town 
brought the local well man. All this 


SHOWING 


proved to no avail as there were no 
ropes long enough to let anyone down 
and the long ropes were off on another 
job of well work. Food was let down 
to the kitten which seemed to have no 
broken bones. Then the two women left 
for their 300-mile drive about three 
hours late. 

Upon returning the following day 
with the new horse, their first action 
was to have a look see after the cat. 
He was still there, of course, and howl- 
ing more than ever. So off to get the 
well man with his big ropes which he 
was to have gotten in the interim. Be- 
ing one of the town’s characters, things 
don’t always come off as planned when 
he plans them, so he did not have the 
ropes. Off to the woods and the well 
where the ropes were being used. First- 
ly, the men were not there. So down 
the road to the home of one of them. 
As farm roads are apt to get after a lot 
of rain, the way was nearly impassible 
but perseverance and an ancient car 
with high clearance prevailed. Upon ar- 
riving at the house, however, it was 
found that the well digger’s car was out 
of gas so he had taken the ropes and 
walked through the woods to his help- 
er’s house and in the latter’s car they 
would drive to the well by another 
route. Back the girls went to sit and 
wait. In the meantime a neighbor was 
to have appeared at the farm to help 
so the “town well man” was left at the 
“well that was being dug” to meet the 
ropes when they came and the rest 
dashed off to get the neighbor. When 
that was finally settled and about an 
hour had passed, there was still no 
sign of the well man or the ropes. Back 
again to the ‘‘well being dug’’. There 
it was found that helper’s car was out 
of gas (a common occurrence with peo- 


ple of the woods who put in one gallon. 


at a time), so the G. H. F. car pushed 
the car of the men of the ‘‘well being 
dug’”’ to the nearest farm to get some 
gas. 


After accomplishing this, the scene 
switched back to rescue. It took about 
an hour to rig up the pulley and the 
seat for the descent and a bit of argu- 
ing as to whom was going down (it is 
amazing how many are afraid of being 
scratched by a cat), but finally the des- 
cent was made. It had been thought 
that since the cat was so afraid of hu- 
mans and the well was quite big at 
the bottom with some underground 
caves, it would be hard to catch him. 
— it wasn’t and he was finally rescu- 
ed. 


The best part of the whole story is 
that now he loves everybody. Guess two 
weeks in a well cured him. So the moral 
of this story is if you have a cat which 
isn’t very friendly, drop him down the 
nearest well for a few davs. Don’t know 
whether it’ll be worth the trouble but 
can guarantee he’ll be friendly when he 
comes up again. 


If it hadn’t been for going to a show, 
the cat might never have been missing. 
If it hadn’t been for going to get a new 
horse, he might never have been found. 
All of which leads us to believe that 
maybe cats and open jumpers should 
be fashionable. Anybody want a Sia- 
mese cat? 








POSITION WANTED 


INSTRUCTOR — Modern Horsemanship, 
Jumping and Dressage — elementary or 
Haute L’Ecole. Unusual background, ex- 
perience and promotional abilities. Per- 
manent, seasonable or Private Tutor. Can 
bring dressage horses for lessons or Exhi- 
bitions. 





Box FI, The Chronicle, Berryville, Va. 





Horse Shows 
Continued from Page 25 


SUMMARIES 

Green conformation hunter — 1. Royal Romp, 
Sifton Stable; 2. Storm’s Flame, W. J. Edwards; 
3. Magic Melody, Luther Winchell II; 4. Storm’s 
Star, W. J. Edwards. 

Open working hunter—1. Red Top, Jim Elder; 
2. D’Eaubonne, L. J. McGuinness; 3. Harkaway, 
Carl Pielsticker; 4. Indescretion, H. S. Shannon. 

Open conformation hunter — 1. Royal Playman, 
Sifton Stables; 2. Indescretion; 3. Malbone, W. J. 
Edwards; 4. Major Sandan, Robert Shea. 

Green jumper — 1. Chestnut Charlie, Norman 
Elder; 2. Buster, W. A. Martin; Storm’s Flame; 
4. Indescretion; Blythe Spirit, Dr. Hal C. Brown, 

Pleasure hack—1l. Rocket, Major G. T. Gayford; 
2. Dark Secret, Marcia Bristow; 3. Malbone; 4. 
Treasure Chest, Vickie Robertson. 

Junior working hunter—1. Rocket; 2. Red Top; 
3. Major Sandan; 4. Dark Secret. 

Green working hunter—1. Storm’s Star; 2. Black 
Market, Eleanor Pady; 3. Storm’s Flame; 4. Royal 
Romp. ‘ 

Open jumper—1. Torino, Donald Hargrave; 2. 
Touchdown; 3. Late in Life; 4. La Ferte, Mrs. 
J. B. Chassels, 





Pickering Pony Club 


Once again the children of Chester 
County assembled for the second mid- 
winter schooling show, this time under 
the auspices of the Pickering Pony 
Club. At least 50 children competed 
for the prizes of $3, and $1. Staged on 
the Samuel J. Sharpless farm, an out- 
side course and a concession stand were 
welcome improvements over the first 
schooling show held in December. 

With entry fees costing 25 cents a 
class, the Pony Club treasury received 
a substantial boost. The Pony Club, an 
organization open to all riders under 
21 in Chester County, is run by the 
youngsters themselves. It sponsors 
horse shows, paper chases, dinners and 
anything else that may occur to its 
members. With an increased treasury, 
Chester County children can look for- 
ward to spring shows whose tempera- 
tures will probably be more appealing 
to the numb-footed spectators of the 
winter shows. 


SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
Pat Lockhart 


PLACE: Phoenixville, Pa. 

TIME: February 8. 

JUDGES: Mrs. Ellwood J. Rotau and William 
Mooney. 


SUMMARIES 

Walk and trot—l. Buzzy Dewey; 2. Susan Em- 
ley; 3. Barbara Salembier. 

Horsemanship, intermediate—1. Leslie Lockhart; 
2. Debbie Buchanan; 3. Richard Havens. 

Horsemanship, advanced—1. Betsy Bole; 2. Sally 
Liversidge; 3. Charlie Auchincloss. 

Novice jumping — 1. Betsy Lockhart; 2. Judy 
Metz; 3. Beth Liversidge. 

Working hunter—1. Tatters, Hutchie Dawes; 2 
Sal’s Gal, Sally Liversidge; 3. Happy, Linda 
Dewey. 

Pairs of hunters—1. Happy; Diana, Betsy Bole; 
2. Tatters; Sal’s Gal; 3. Burgee, Ochette, Samue} 
J. Sharpless. 

Hunter hack—1. Chicolet, Debbie Buchanan 2. 
Burma, Ted Chance; 3. Sal’s Gal. 

Olvmpic—1. Tatters; 2. Burma; 3. Major, Wheeler 


Pleasure hack—1. Sally Mateer; 2. Tony Wallace; 
3. Moins King. 
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POLO 


Farmington Trio Wins Sherman Memorial 





Ramapo Polo Club Wins First 20-Goal Match 
Held At Squadron A Arena Since 1949 





The Mallet 


Riding in commanding fashion from 
the outset, Al Parsells’ Ramapo Polo 
Club beat Buddy Combs’ Red Bank Polo 
Club, 16-9, in a 20-goal match that fea- 
tured the weekly double-header at the 
Squadron A Armory on Saturday night, 
Feb. 28. 

The largest gathering of the season 
saw Ramapo, with Phil Brady, Parsells, 
9-goaler, and Bill Nicholls, 7-goaler, 
collect 6 goals in the first chukker and 
add 3 more in the second for a 9-3 half- 
time bulge. 

Combs, only 10-goaler indoors; Herb 
Pennell and Phil Iglehart, both 5-goal- 
ers, formed the Red Bank side. It was 
the first 20-goal match staged at the 
Madison Avenue arena since 1949, when 
a New York team of Bill Nicholls, 
Combs and Parsells beat the Miami Ad- 
venturers composed of Del Carroll, 
George Oliver and Mike Phipps in a 
benefit all-star match for the Damon 
Runyon Cancer Fund. 

Brady and Parsells led the way for 
Ramapo against Combs’ side with 6 
goals each. Combs notched 5 of his 
team’s tallies. Parsells suffered a cut 
over his left eye in the second period 
after being accidentally struck by a 
mallet in the second period. Stunned 
by the blow, Parsells remounted after 
a brief rest. 

In the first game, the Farmington 
(Conn.) Polo Club took the honors in 
the annual George C. Sherman Memor- 
ial tournament by topping New Haven, 
15-14, in the final. Frank Butterworth 
stroked the first and last goals of the 
match. His second goal of the game 
came with 90 seconds left and proved 
the decisive point. 

Al Marenholtz, high man of the first 
match with § goals, hit 4 markers in 
the third chukker and Leverett Miller, 
a member of the Yale squad, collected 
2 for Farmington. Marenholtz put Far- 
mington ahead at 14-13 when he strok- 
ed a shot three-quarters the length of 
the ring. Then Mal Wallop of New 
Haven rapped one home to make it 
14-14 before Butterworth came through 
with the clincher. 

New Haven, with a 4-goal allowance, 
led by 10-6 at half-time. Wallop, Emil 
Long and Peter Packard, who rode in 
that order for New Haven, are all mem- 
bers of Yale’s polo squad. Wallop was 
jarred after a spill in the third period 
but returned to action after a short rest. 

The Sherman Memorial Trophy, first 
placed in competition in 1934 in mem- 
ory of George C. Sherman, first presi- 
dent of the Indoor Polo Association of 
America, was presented to the winning 
Farmington team by Mrs. Philip Igle- 
hart, accompanied by George C. Sher- 
man Jr., present head of the indoor 
polo group. New Jersey, led by Bob 
Ackerman, won the Sherman competi- 
tion in 1952. New Jersey was put out 
ip the first round of this year's tour- 
ney. 

With the national intercollegiate 
championship now in progress at Squa- 
dron A, the next important indoor 
tournaments to be staged there will be 
the Eastern 12-goal and National Senior 
championships. The Eastern 12-goal 
play will start on Saturday night, March 


14. The senior play will be held either 
late this month or early in April. 
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New York Polo Team 
Wins Open Final In 
Bogota, Colombia 


For its final open match in Bogota, 
the New York team appeared with its 
original lineup and with Bill Nicholls 
back on the team, the North Americans 
won an extremely close match 7-6. The 
game was never settled until the close 
of the sixth chukker when Buddy 
Combs rose to some of his greatest 
polo and scored 2 goals which won the 
day for New York. 

A crowd of 5,000 people turned out 
to witness this final match which was 
played at Buena Vista on Sunday Feb- 
ruary the 15th. Among the spectators 
was Luis Miguel Dominguin, the world’s 
greatest bullfighter who later that day 
at the arena was to dedicate one of the 
bulls in honor of the New York Polo 
Team. 

In spite of brilliant polo by ‘La 
Seleccion’’, the team from the United 
States held the slight edge in this final 
championship. Nicholls on the defense 
worked very smoothly with Combs at 
number three and Sherman at one rode 
out play after play particularily cover- 
ing Fermin Santamaria, the Bogota 
back and strongest player. Jack Ivory, 
who suffered a jolting fall in the sec- 
ond chukker, came back to help the 
New York drive with his hard riding 
and hitting. But to give full credit 
where it is due this was Buddy Combs’ 
day—Buddy worked like a Trojan and 
did what counted, at the same time 
keeping his team together and strung 
out for good teamwork. 

“La Seleccion’’ again played fine 
polo, only losing by the smallest mar- 
gin and within the last few minutes 
of play. The Santamarias. Jorge at one 
and Fermin at back, were always in 
position and hitting and riding hard, 
while Roberto Herrera and Dan Gomez 
at two and three completed a _ well- 
balanced team. 

At the conclusion of the game the 
winners were presented the Harrison 
Cup by His Excellency Capus Waynick, 
the Ambassador of the United States. 

The line-ups were: 

New York (7) 
No. 1 George Sherman, Jr. 
No. 2 John F. Ivory, Jr. 
No. 3 Clarence C. Combs 
Back William H. Nicholls 


Bogota (6) 
No. 1 Jorge Santamaria 
No. 2 Roberto Herrera 
No. 3 Daniel Gomez 
Back Fermin Santamaria 








In the five formal matches the total 
goals scored by the New York Team 
were 44 and as follows: George Sher- 
man, 8 goals; John Ivory, 8; Buddy 
Combs, 23; William Nicholls, 4. 

The Columbian championship won by 
New York were: The Child Cup, Ven- 
gaechea Cup, Carlos Santamaria Cup. 
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Harrison Cup and Open Championship. 


Polo in Jamaica 
En route from South America both 
Buddy Combs and George Sherman 
played polo in Jamaica. While Combs 
was playing at Montego Bay, Sherman 
was in a match at Kingston as the guest 
of Warner Bolton. 
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Steeplechasing In 
America Reviews 


Year of 1952 


A finished ‘book does not have foot 
notes or information in small print 
concerning the work and effort put 
forth to complete such a volume. The 
new edition of Steeplechasing in 
America includes only two _ by-lines, 
that of Chris Wood, Jr. under an arti- 
cle on The Year in Review and John 
E. Cooper under Review of Important 
Races. However, the other interesting 
material on the leading trainers. riders, 
owners and horses was not just put to- 
gether overnight, long hours of check- 
ing and rechecking records before the 
first line could be written. 


As in the previous editions of this 
book, the past year’s record of all 
horses starting between the flags at the 
major tracks and all of the races on 
the cards at the hunt meetings helps to 
make up the book. The leading infield 
events are listed with the winners, 2nd 
and 3rd horses from the inaugural run- 
ning through 1952. Not only are the 
steeplechase and hurdle events charted 
from the major tracks, but the hunt 
meetings also have their events chart- 
ed. This gives t@. owner of the book 
a complete record tbr» whole year on 
the horses which race@ under the rules 
Steeplechase & Hunt 





of the National 
Association. 


Field director of United Hunt Rac- 
ing Association, Chris Wood, Jr. and 
Secretary of the National Steeplechase 
& Hunt Association, John E. Cooper, 
handle the situation at the hunt meet- 
ings. The set up isn’t the same as that 
of the major tracks and many a Satur- 
day finds Secretary Cooper holding his 
racing secretary’s record pages from 
blowing away by weighting them down 
with lead, while the same wind plays 
havoc with Chris Wood, Jr. trying to 
keep his papers in hand while calling 
the races, thus providing the informa- 
tion which is used to make up the 
charts. Often times rain. and even 
snow, descends on these hardy souls 
and there isn’t anywhere they can get 
to do their respective jobs of keeping 
the records of the hunt meetings. Pen- 
cil or pen marks come out a bit blur- 
red sometimes but careful checking 
finally accumulates the material neces- 
sary to compile the data for steeple- 
chasing’s yearling book. 

The 1952 steepelchasing season has 
been recorded neatly and informatively 
in the new edition not long off the 
press. It is attractively done and well 
put together to offer a world of infor- 
mation to the enthusiasts and support- 
ers of the infield sport. 








DICK JONES, TAILOR 
JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 
Riding Breeches—hand tailored 
to individual measurements 
Write for samples and measure forms 


Breeches maker for United States 
Equestrian teams since 1950 
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Jr. Equitation School 
Holds Opening Hunter 
Trials of the Season 


The Junior Equitation School 
grounds were the scene of the opening 
hunter trials of the season on the Wash- 
ington Birthday holiday. The seven 
events were filled, the juniors predomi- 
nating with a field of 18 for the closely 
contested junior hunter event. 

A. S. Daly’s consistent little mare, 
Tiny, fencing in flawless style, was de- 
finitely the horse of the day with four 
wins and one 2nd place ribbon out of 
the 5 classes in which she was entered. 
Tiny, with young Miss Bobbie Gardner 
up, finally won the judges’ nod after 
a hack off for the close decision in 
junior hunters, after the many excel- 
lent rounds over the long outside 
course. 

In the pony ranks, Junior Equita- 
tion School’s Pied Piper, under the 
capable handling of Miss Sue Council- 
lor, proved the threat. This combina- 
tion accounted for the blue in pony 
hunters and again was in the line-up 
for a 2nd in pairs of hunters along 
with Miss Elliot McElhinney’s Briar 
Bey and took 3rd in both junior hunt- 
,ers and hunt teams. In the latter. event 
Pied Piper was teamed with Junior 
Equitation School’s Tango and Mrs. 
William Dillon’s April Dawn. 


CORRESPONDENT 
Jane M. Dillon 


PLACE: Junior Equitation School, Alexandria, Va. 
TIME: February 23. 
JUDGES: George T. Barnes and John Alexander. 


SUMMARIES 

Pony hunters — 1. Piedg Piper, Jr. Equitation 
Equitation School; 2. Highland Fling, Lenore 
Williams; 3. Psycho, Jr. Equitation School; 4. 
Little Sir, Catherine Kusner. 

Junior hunters—1. Tiny, A. S. Daly; 2. Its-a- 
Bug, Jesse Reeves; 3. Pied Piper; 4. Briar Bey, 
Elliott McElhinney. 

Lightweight hunters —1. Tiny; 2. Fox Trot, 
Chuck Ackerman; 3. Its-a-Bug; 4. Redman, Over 
th’ Hill Farm. 

Ladies’ hunters—1. Tiny; 2. April Dawn, Mrs. 
William Dillon; 3. Little Craft, Terry Yates; 4. 
Candy Cane, Mrs. Jack Mobberly. 

Pairs of hunters (horses or ponies)—1. Tiny; 
April Dawn; 2. Pied Piper; Briar Bey; 3.,/ Fox 
Trot; Its-a-Bug; 4. Windemere, Venus, Mike 
Marsh. 

Middle and heavyweight hunters—1. Windemere; 
2. Venus; 3. Candy Cane. 

Hunt teams in tandem (horses or ponies — 1. 
Windemere, Venus; Redman; 2. Fox Trot; Tiny; 
Its-a-Bug; 3. Pied Piper; April Dawn; Tango; 4. 
Little Craft, High Life, Reane Cross; Second 
Chance, Rosemary Burches. 
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Pig-Sticking 


Continued From Page 20 


him with his spearhead dyed crimson. 
I saw one old veteran take a pig as his 
horse plunged down the almost vertical 
side of a mullah. At the bottom the pig 
merely shivered once before it died. 
The final day found the field narrow- 
ed down to two heats of three men each, 
and, after a half hour’s exciting chase, 
there were left only two, Captain Tuck, 
Royal Artillery, and Lieutenant Qdling, 
Royal Horse Artillery. Tuck, was Hon- 
orary secretary of Meerut Tent Club, 
and an officer of the Kadir, and Odliag 
had killed many a pig in Muttra. The 
significance of the last heat ran quick- 
ly along the line of elephants and there 
was a great urging of the ‘‘mauouts’”’ 
to get their beats into better viewing 
positions. The young lady on my ele- 
phant became so excited that she slip- 
ped half off the howdah and had to be 
hauled back to avoid being crushei by 
the next eager pachyderm. For a vense 
fifteen minutes the beaters failed to 


raise anything but the usual deer or 
partridge. (On the first day a good 
sized panther was flushed and knocked 
over a beater on his way back through 
the lines). Then when everyone could 
hold his breath no longer, out jumped 
a really fine boar, by far and away the 
largest of the meeting. Tuck and Odling 
set spurs to their horses and after a 
fair half-mile run, came at the pig. 
Odling’s luck was out, and the pig's one 
jink took it almost into Tuck's spear. 
We saw him dip forward in the high 
grass once and the 1936 Kadir Cup was 
won. 

“In the afternoon there were two 
point-to-point races over fair pigstick- 
ing country, a 2 1-2 mile grind for 
heavy hunters and a 3 1-2 for light- 
weights. By three we were all back in 
camp with nothing put the serious busi- 
ness of drowning sorrow and toasting 
triumph pefore us. Tuck was made to 
sing the Hoghunters Song, an unprint- 
able ditty of decided merit, and drink 
a riding boot full of whiskey. 

0 





Letters to the Editor 


Continued From Page 3 

of the horse world would catch on. I 
guess we will eventually and certainly 
better late than never. It is the good 
work that The Chronicle is doing along 
this line and the constant efforts of 
the few authorities towards the develop- 
ment of the F. E. I. concept of riding 
that I am sure will eventually bring 
its just reward. Please keep up the 
good work. 

From one who appreciates every ef- 
fort. 

“The Texan’’ 

February 17, 1953 


Burton, Texas 





Rabies Article 


Gentlemen: 


As one of your long-time subscribers, 
I want to congratulate you on the edi- 
torial and articles on the subject of 
rabies which appeared in the February 
27 issue. 

We have had a definite epidemic of 
revorts on rabies in foxes here in mid- 
dle Tennessee for the past six months 
or so. Last Sunday’s Nashville Tennes- 
sean cuoted from the article which ap- 
peared in your paper. 

This morning ] had a call from a 
member of the State Conservation com- 
mittee asking where he could get two 
copies of your February 27 issue. I 
would appreciate it very much if you 
will send me these two copies. 


Yours very truly, 


John Sloan 
March 38, 1953 
Nashville, Tennessee 
if) 
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Invitational Meet 


Dear Sir: 


I would like to correct an error in 
your February 27 sporting calendar re 
horse shows. Our Cornell Saddle Club 
Horse Show is not given March 14 as 
you indicated. The Cornell Invitation 
Riding Meet is being given on that date 
and the Cornell Saddle Club Horse 
Show is being given on April 12. 

We have to date the following teams 
competing in the meet: Cornell Saddle 
Club Equestrian Team, New York Mili- 
tary Academy: The Junior Essex Troop 
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of Cavalry, Pennsylvania State College 
and Lakemont. We are hoping to have 
more. 

It might be of interest to your read- 
ers that Cornell Equitation Course is 
paying all the expenses save trucking 
for these teams. We feel that meets 
run in this manner, if run by enough 
organizations, would even out the ex- 
pense proposition involved in team 
showing and would hence increase the 
number of this type meet. We feel 
that if more organizations could at- 
tempt to adopt this practice, there 
would be a marked increase in interest. 
and, in the long run, the ability of 
young riders throughout the country. 
This ties in with your recent articles 
about junior and young rider interest 
in regards to team riding with an eye 
towards future Olympic prospects. 

These are our aims and we hope that 
we can set a precedent and incite other 
teams to set up meets of this type as 
they are relatively inexpensive to put 
on. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry F. Holloway 3rd 
Acting Chairman 
Cc. U. Invitation Riding Meet 


March 1, 1953 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Buckram Beagles 
Continued from Page 22 





where scent seemingly failed. Old Dart- 
er saved the day however and spoke 
clearly and surely right down the mid- 
dle of the drive to the azaleas where 
she swung south again. Here the hare 
was viewed flying across the turf to- 
wards the tomato field, but scent fail- 
ed abruptly halfway across. With un- 
canny accuracy, and watching Ruthless 
which often shows amazing hare sense, 
the huntsman cast his hounds at right 
angles through the thick hedgerow, 
and sure enough, hounds opened again 
in the plow and carried the line into 
the tomato patch. 

Here she swung around into the long 
grass again and ran due north to Plant- 
ing Field Road for the second time, 
this time breaking back right-handed 
and running past Coe’s House. She 
went through the formal gardens, turn- 
ed sharp left behind the garage where 
she was viewed by two workmen when 
she jumped out over a big coal heap. 
After this she snaked around a wood 
pile, ran south of the grass field, due 
west to the woods and ran down into 
the valley again in the failing light. 
Duchess and Vagabond, almost unaid- 
ed. picked her crooked course through 
the barn, and Daring and Ruthless, out- 
standing all day, drove her back out in- 
to the open again. Here after 3 1-4 
hours steady running, hounds were 
whipped off the gamest jack we had 
ever seen. Estimates of the distance 
covered vary btween 7 and 12 miles, 
put every hound was present and in 
good condition at the end, and every 
hound did his share and more of the 
hunting that day. 

The staff of the Buckram Beagles is 
as follows: Joint-Masters—Joseph B. 
Conolly, Jr. and J. Wooderson Glenn, 
Jr.;Huntsman—Joseph B. Conolly, Jr.; 
Secretary—Frederick E. Willis; Treas- 
urer—John Brinckerhoff; Whips—Lor- 
na Ainsworth, Ann D. Conolly, Barbara 
H. Conolly, John L. Eyre and Henry B. 
Thompson III; Kennel huntsman (pro- 
fessional)——Squire Wovendon. 

—Barbara H. Conolly 
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News From the Studs 


Continued From Page 10 


dam of Ennobled, produced a Cosmic 
Bomb colt; and Chalara, dam of The 
Pimpernel, dropped a Billings colt. 

Chestnut colt by *Nasrullah—Lur- 
line B., by *Alibhai; at Clifford Mooers’ 
Walnut Springs Farm, Lexington. This 
is the first foal for the Santa Margarita 
Handicap winner Lurline B., half-sister 
to Selector. 

Filly by War Relic—*Stella; at Wal- 
ter J. Salmon’s Mereworth Farm, Lex- 
ington. *Stella, a stakes mare in her 
native Italy, goes to Bimelech. 


King Ranch Bookings 

King Ranch has booked 27 of its 
own mares to home stallions at the 
Lexington annex of the vast Texas- 
based enterprise. 

Seven young mares, including daugh- 
ters of Bimelech, *Heliopolis and War 
Admiral, go to the sensational miler 
Curandero, whose first foals will be 
arriving this year. 

Prophets Thumb, record-setting son 
of Bull Lea, gets half a dozen home 
mares, including a pair of stakes-win- 
ning daughters of Blue Larkspur from 
the *La Troienne family, the Selima 
Stakes victor Bee Ann Mac and the re- 
cently retired Renew. Prophets Thumb’s 
older half-brother, the $378,925 earner 
Better Self, has attracted eight home 
matrons. Among them are Tilly Rose, 
which accounted for divisions of the 
Prioress and Colonial Handicaps; and 
Buginarug, dam of By Jimminy and 
Bless Me. The first foals of both Better 
Self and Prophets Thumb are now year- 
lings. 

Depth Charge, stakes sire and half- 
brother to Count Fleet, receives half a 
dozen home mares. They include In- 
scoelda, which captured the 1938 Las- 
sie and Walden Stakes; Eye to Eye, 
dam of Market Level; and a full sister 
to Stymie. 

Depth Charge’s sire Bold Venture, 
now a private stallion, also stands at 
the Kentucky division of King Ranch. 

Poised, a 6-year-old full brother to 
Flying Missel, will also be bred to a 
few mares there this spring. 


Stock Shipped West 

Kenneth Murchison, Dallas, Texas, 
has shipped to William H. Black’s La 
Jolla Farms, La Jolla, Calif., seven 
brood mares and five yearlings which 
had been quartered at William H. May’s 
Glengary Farm, Frankfort, Ky. Five of 
the mares involved are in foal to Chal- 
ledon, Preoccupy, Swahili, *The Sultan 
and Unbreakable. The yearlings include 
a colt and a filly by the Glengary home 
stallion Swahili; sons of *Ambrose 
Light and Four Freedoms: and a daugh- 
ter of Valdina Orphan. 


Cromwell Buys Filly 

The Cromwell Bloodstock Agency, 
Lexington, has bought a yearling filly 
by *Blenheim II—Liltette, hy Pilate, 
from Robert A. Alexander III’s Bosque 
Bonita Farm, Versailles. The filly, now 
at John A. Bell, Jr.’s Jonabell Stables, 
Lexington, will be sold in the summer 
auctions. Liltette won 18 races. 


Mare Breaks Leg 
Jonquil, an *Isolater mare in foal to 
*Talon, broke her left foreleg in two 
places above the knee and had to be 
destroyed at William Floyd’s farm, 
Lexington. She belonged to A. F. Zum- 
brink, Dayton, Ohio. 
—Frank Talmadge Phelps 





Drawby 
If you’ve never heard of the stallion 
Drawby, then you’re in our class. In 
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fact we didn’t know he existed, at least 
as a sire, until his name appeared in 
the charts as the sire of Smoke Screen, 
winner of the Le Compte ’Cap on Feb- 
ruary 21 and the A. B. Letellier Memor- 
ial Handicap at Fair Grounds on Feb- 
ruary 28. 

A little investigating showed that 
Drawby, was a dark bay son of Dia- 
volo—Drawbridge, by *Sir Gallahad 
III, and was sold in the sales ring of 
1940 to R. Needham for $850. Top 
price that season was $18,000, which 
Brookmeade gave for Reaper’s Blade 
(*Sickle—Friendly Gal, by *Sir Galla- 
had III). 

The following year Drawby was a 
winner and raced on through his 6th 
year, winning some 18 races. 

His dam, Drawbridge, won the Au- 
tumn Day Stakes and was out of that 
noted producer *Traverse, by Tracery, 
dam of 8 winners including Transmute, 
Traffic, ete. 

Smoke Screen, which has not been 
unplaced thus far this year, was bred 
by H. C. Drew, (who also bred his dam, 
Aphrodite, by Pilate), and races in 
the chartreuse and brown of Reverie 
Knoll Farm, the non de course for 
Freemon Keys, Chicago Advertising 
Exec. and manager of Red Skelton. 

Up to the Le Compte, Smoke Screen 
hadn’t won a stakes event, but he had 
placed in the Bashford Manor, behind 
Red Curtice, the Joliet behind Errard’s 
Guide, Arkansas Derby after Gushing 
Oil and his earnings to the end of Feb- 
ruary stand at $51,245. 

Smoke Screen has added to his ac- 
complishments by winning the $50,000 
New Orleans Handicap, beating Happy 
Go Lucky and: Oil Capitol. The time for 
the running was one-fifth second off the 
track record. 

Drawby has had two crops to the 
races to the close of 1952 and from an 
extremely limited number of foals 
(four) has turned out Smoke Screen 
and the allowance winner Pat’s Pal. 


Wine List Notation 

The young bay stallion, Wine List, 
Questionnaire—*Fizz II, by Manna, is 
making his second season at Roseland 
Farm No. 2, Harp and [Innis Pike, Lex- 
ington, under the direction of Elmo 
Shropshire. 

Although not retired to stud until 
January of 1951, Wine List, nonethe- 
less had 15 mares and got 12 of them 
in foal. Standing for only $500, on a 
guaranteed live foal pasis, Wine List 
gives breeders a chance to breed to the 
excellent sire line of Questionnaire— 
a line which boasts such successful stal- 
lions as Requested, Hash, Alquest, etc. 
His dam, *Fizz II won stakes at 2 in 
England, his 2nd dam produced two 
stakes winners, while the 3rd dam is 
Inaugural, dam of 11 winners, 7 of 
which won stakes. 
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Wine List could sprint and won at 
distances over a mile. Among his 10 
victories are the Bidwell Memorial 
Handicap in which he set a new track 
record, the Kent Handicap and 2 run- 
nings of the Aqueduct ’Cap. 

His first crop is awaited with great 
anticipation by his owners, A. E. Reu- 
ben and Harry Trotsek, not to mention 
Grant A. Dorland, owner of Roseland. 


—Karl Koontz 


VIRGINIA 
Training Stable 

Hirsch Jacobs flew in from Florida 
on February 26 and spent several days 
inspecting some of his 2-year-olds that 
are in work under the eye of Middile- 
burg trainer J. T. Skinner. In this 
group are a filly by War Admiral— 
Mahmoudess, by *Mahmoud and two 
colts by Stymie. 


Mahmoudess, you may recall, was a 
stakes winner of $95,312, including 
setting track records at Gulfstream and 
Monmouth Parks, and is a half-sister to 
the record setting stakes winner of 
$194,285, Eternal Reward and full- 
sister to the stakes winner Steadfast. 
Mahmoudess is out of Mrs. Ethel V. 
Mar’s favorite mare Forever Yours, 
after which the candy bar was dubbed, 
the leading 2-year-old filly of her year 
and an outstanding producer. 

The Stymie colts are out of Dolly 
Whisk, by Whiskaway and Ally Bal, 
by *Challenger II. The former is, of 
course, a half-brother to the Sun Again 
stallion Palestinian, which possibly 
gained as much fame through the races 
he lost as by the good ones he won, 
and he won quite a number consider- 
ing that he banked $293,525. 

The mare Ally Bal, is a half-sister to 
the outstanding stakes performer and 
producer Nasca, and is the daughter of 
a stakes winner. Here is the tail fe- 
male line of Equipet, Canaan, and 
Countess Jane. 

Another of Mr. Jacobs’ horses in 
work at the Skinner establishment is 
the 4-year-old stakes winner King Jolie 

Continued on Page 31 























RENT BEFORE YOU BUY 


In Blue Ridge Hunt Country 
on Shenandoah River 


: Five master bedrooms, four baths, 2 half baths, 2 servants rooms, large 
living room, dining room, pantry, laundry and drying room. 


Stabling and paddocks, boating and fishing. 3 miles from Blue Ridge 
Country Club. 1% hours from Washington, D. C. 


APPLY: 


A. Mackay-Smith 


White Post, Virginia 
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News From the Studs 
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(Platter—Jaconda, by *Belfonds) 
whose pedigree is strongly similar to 
that of Phalanx, for Platter is by Pilate 
and Jaconda is out of Jacola. 


King Jolie was a winner of the Jer- 
sey Stakes and in this area and other 
stakes defeated the likes of Armaged- 
don, Sub Fleet, Jampol, Handsome 
Teddy, High Scud. and others. 


Foal Arrivals 

Jack Skinner reports the arrival of 
two colts at his farm near Middleburg. 
One is by Grand Admiral out of the 
*Sickle mare Pinch, which had the 
honor of being the dam of the first 
Stymie colt, Virginian, which won at 
2 last season. 


The other colt is by Principal out of 
the Sweeping Light mare Mezzotint, 
Mezzotint is a half-sister to Knots of 
Roses, by War Admiral, dam of the 
good stakes winner Rose Jet. She is al- 
so the dam of the winners WasserMat- 
‘ter, Mezzanine and Wanquepin. Mezzo- 
tint will visit the court of Brookmeade’s 
More Sun (Sun Again—The Damsel, 
by Flag Pole), in ’53. 


Principal (*Sir Gallahad III—*Fox- 
trot II, by Foxlaw), which had stood 
at Mr. Skinner’s last year, will make 
the 1953 season at Taylor Hardin’s 
Newstead Farm, Upperville, as ‘‘Stable- 
mate”’ to the successful young Ques- 
tionnaire horse Alquest, sire of the 
outstanding juvenile Sweet Patootie. 


Mare Sold 

C. Ralph Powell of Warrenton, an- 
nounces the sale of his mare Tedious 
Miss (Tedious—Miss Nassak, by Nas- 
sak) to Mrs. Jean L. A. duPont, whose 
Liseter Hall Farm is at Wilmington, 
Delaware. Tedious Miss is the dam of 
last year’s 2-year-old winner Natousa, 

by Grand Admiral, her first foal. 
—Nick Saegmuller 


. Golden Maid 
Back in 1929, Captain Ewart Johns- 
ton purchased from Samuel D. Riddle 
of Faraway Farm, the chestnut year- 
ling filly Golden Maid, a daughter of 
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“GOLDEN MAID 
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(Rhoden Photo) 


*Golden—Maid at Arms, by Man o’War 
—Trasher, by Trap Rock. 

Although unraced, Golden Maid has 
produced 17 foals for Captain Johnston 
and was only barren in 1945 and 1951, 
having produced 11 straight foals be- 
fore her first barren year. Of this pre- 
ponderous number of foals, only two 
failed to reach the races—the chestnut 
filly of 1937 by Dunlin, being killed 





in an accident and the 1938 chestnut ° 


Messenger gelding being killed by 
lightning. Twelve of Golden Maid’s 
produce have won and Golden Jeep, by 
Jeep has placed at 2. 

Golden Maid’s first foal, Royal 
Broom, by *Royal Canopy was a winner 
of 30 races including the Blue Bonnets 
Kindergarten Stakes: while her foal 
of 1936, the chestnut gelding Goldun, 
by Westwick, was an opportune winner 
of the Virginia Gold Cup timber classic. 

0 
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-I.ea’s other sons which have entered 


stud. 

Behind the victory of Straight Face 
(Count Fleet—Expression, hy The por- 
ter), in the 24th running of the Flam- 
ingo Stakes (worth $114,600 to the 
winner), stands three generations of 
Greentree breeding in the tail female 
line. Straight. Face—Expression—Never 
Change—Leonardess—*Fresnay. 

In 1918, Clarence H. Mackay import- 
ed from France, the 5-year-old bav mare 
Fresnay, by *Meddler—Flocarline, hy 
St. Florian, a full sister to the French 
stakes winner Mairgold. 

However, just about as soon as she 
landed on these shores, *Fresnay he- 
came the property of Greentree and 
while a member of their broodmare 
hand produced the stakes winners So- 
lisa, Jack Biener, (originally named 
Skavar), Semaphore, and Leonpardess, 
in addition to other winners. Then 
sometime prior to 1933, she was sold 
to Messrs. Thomas G. and Charles G. 
Herring of Bridgewater, Virginia, for 
whom she continued to produce win- 
ning horses. 

Her daughter, Leopardess, by Domi- 
nant, meantime made good in the Green- 
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tree colors by winning the Bowie In- 
augural, Dade Memorial, Philadelpfia, 
Kings County Handicaps and in time 
took her place in the broodmare band. 

For. Greentree she produced Jungle 
King, by *St. Germans, which won 15 
races, 8 of which were steeplechase 
stakes events, and earned $32,605 in 
the days of small purses. His chasing 
career was shortened when he dropped 
dead while being exercised at Belmont 
Park on May 29, 1939. 

Leopardess also produced the win- 
ners Stealthy Step, (dam of the stakes 
winner Fillibeg), Stalking, Shadow 
Box, Artful Dodger, Cheetah and Never 
Change. At 18, this outstanding mare 
fell and broke her shoulder at Green- 
tree, causing her demise. 

The line of Leopardess has been car- 
ried on most successfully thus far by 
her daughter Never Change, by *Royal 
Minstrel, a winner at 2 and dam of Ex- 
pression, by The Porter. 

Never Change left the Greentree 
broodmare barn at 14 by way of the 
1946 Keeneland Fall Sales, where she 
was purchased by Dr. Eslie Asbury for 
$17,500, the second high price they re- 
ceived for their broodmares. The top 
was the $18,000 which Miss Mildred 
Woolwine gave for *Chantress, which 
in due time gained fame as the dam vf 
Saggy, the first colt to enter the “I 
beat Citation club’’. 

Never Change’s daughter Expression, 
was foaled at Greentree Farm on April 
21, 1942, but she was the property of 
Manhasset Stable, owned by Mrs. Whit- 
ney’s daughter Mrs. C. S. Payson. When 
the war forced a combination of forces 
within the family, @xpression raced in 
the Greentree colors. 

During her racing career, Expression 
won 4 races at 2 and 8, including the 
Arlington Lassie Stakes (in which she 
defeated Calumet’s Twosy), and placed 
in the Astoria and Fashion Stakes. 

At stud, this daughter of The Porter 
has produced the non-starter Says Who, 
by Questionnaire, the winning Idiom, 
by *Blenheim II. This mare was sold in 
the 1952 Maryland Fall Sales to Mel- 
ville Church If for $1,800 just before 
Straight Face won the Breeders’ Fu- 
turity. Straight Face is Expression’s 
third foal, and then comes a 2-year-cid 
colt by *Blenheim II, and a yearling 
colt by Capot. Expression is due to foal 
to Bimelech this spring, and has been 
booked to the Count Fleet horse Coun- 
terpoint. 

Since “grey” blood is so popular 
these days, it might be mentioned in 
passing that Straight Face has a double 
dose for Count Fleet’s second dam is 
by *Stefan the Great and Expression’s 
dam igs by *Royal Minstrel, both of 
which go back to Roi Herode. : 

Greentree’s victory with Straight 
Face in the Flamingo is what must be 
termed a “breeder’s’” triumph in every 
sense of the word. 











Delmar Twyman 


BREAKING, SCHOOLING AND 
SHOWING HUNTERS 
YEARLINGS FIELD BROKE 
FOR THE TRACK 


Montpelier Station, Va. 
Telephone: Orange 5402 
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For Sale 
HORSES 


Three Thoroughbreds— 4-y ea r-old 
filly by Balm Springs. 4-year-old filly 
by Hydromel. 3-year-old gelding by 
*Cherry King II. The two 4-year-olds 
have been hunted with Orange County 
in 1952 and ’53. All are exceptionally 
quiet and have been ridden by young 
ladies. Belvoir Farms, The Plains, Va. 
Clay T. Brittle, Jr.. Mgr. Phone, The 
Plains 3131. 2-27-3t chg 


VAN 


Four-horse trailer van. Cab over 
Ford V-8 tractor. Air brakes. Tires and 
outfit in good condition. Not driven 
over 3,000 miles since motor was com- 
pletely overhauled. Price to sell $1, 
000.00. Reason for selling, owner no 
longer has horses. May be seen at Ox- 
moor Farm, Louisville, Ky. Contact 
Eddie I.utz. 3-6-2t che. 








Two open jumpers, both sound, ex- 
cellent hacks, have championship re- 
cords. Shown by appointment only. 
Dealer prices. Address Potomac Rid- 
ing School, 2615 D. Street, N. W. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 3-6-2t chg. 


Top hunter and jumper. Bay mare, 
15.3. Seven years old and sound. Has 
been shown by teenage girl last two 
years. Several blue ribbons. Will ex- 
plain reason for selling. Write Mrs. 
Nancy B. Hudson. 7411 Maple Avenue, 
Merchantville, N. J. or telephone: 
Merchantville 8-2200 (except Sunday). 








Brown mare, 15.3, 7 years old, regis- 
tered Thoroughbred. Hunted three sea- 
sons with Radnor, good mover, nice 
mouth, plenty of foot. Fit and ready 
to hunt any country and stay up with 
the best. Samuel F. Pancoast, Agent, 
Downingtown, Pa. RFD or telephone: 
Downingtown 414-R-1. 1t chg. 





Bay mare, 8 years, 14.2 hands. Suit- 
able for child to show in horsemanship 
classes. Good jumper. Shown by child 
9 years of age. Box MF, The Chronicle, 
Berryville, Va. 3-13-tf chg. 





Dublin, gray mare, 8, 16.1. Excellent 
jumper, good manners, child can ride. 
Mercury Lad, brown, unregistered Thor- 
oughbred gelding. 6, 16.0. Excellent 
working hunter for lady or child. Both 
horses are consistent ribbon winners. 
Write Ridglea Hills Stables, Rt. 5, 
Box 196, Fort Worth, Texas. 1t chg 





Brood Mares—Registered Thorough- 
breds. One by Head Play—-Inky and the 
other by Teufel—Chalena. Proven mat- 
rons and good breeders. Priced to sell. 
Address P. O. Box 1535, Richmond, 
Virginia. 3-13-2t che. 





Registered Thoroughbred gelding, 7, 
16.0 hands. Sound, gentle, beautiful 
manners, no blemishes. Hunted 2 years 
with Radnor. John T. McNerney. Mal- 
vern, Pa. Telephone: Malvern 3483-W. 

1t pd. 


TRAILERS 


Hartman Trailer Mfg. Co. Perkasie, 
Penna, Phone 4585. Designers and 
builders of horse trailers. 

1 per mo. tf, ch. 





Two-horse trailer, electric brakes, 
special axle, lights, signals, excellent 
condition. Tows easily with large 
horses. $450. James A. Rooney, Box 
558, Loudonville, N. Y. 1t chg. 





RIDING APPAREL 


Regulation, heavyweight black mel- 
ton hunt coat. Size 40 long. Brass but- 
tons. Worn once. Positively new con- 
dition. Box JL, The Chronicle, Berry- 














ville, Va. 1-30-tf ch. 
DOGS 
Norwich (Jones) Terriers. P. O. Box 
96. Upperville, Virginia. tf. 
Wanted 
POSITION 


Bookkeeper—Farm Manager. Broad 
administrative ability and experience. 
Has knowledge of horses and other ani- 
mals. Maintenance of property. Married. 
Settled. Reliable. References and other 
information furnished. Will call for 
interview by appointment. John P. 
Brooks. Box No. 3, Westminister, Md. 

2-27-3t chg. 





Young woman with lifetime experi- 
ence making and showing hunters and 
jumpers desires connection with stable 
convenient to Philadelphia Main Line. 
Box MG, The Chronicle, Berryville, Vir- 
ginia. 1t chg 








HALTERS 


Good quality halters at low prices. 
Weanling and suckling halters, russet 
leather, stained edges, solid brass hard- 
ware, double stitched cheeks and gullet 
straps, and round throat straps. $5.50. 
Yearling size, same as above except 
triple stitched $6.50. Two-year-old size, 
same as above except triple stitched 
$7.50. Engraved nameplates attached 
to halters, one line, $1.50; two lines, 
$2.00. O. L. Nyberg, Saddler, Towson 
4, Maryland. Smith Worthington Sad- 
dles. 2-20-tf che. 


Position wanted teaching riding next 
fall in girl’s school. or riding club by 
young woman, college graduate. Ex- 
perienced riding instructor and stable 
manager. NSWA rating. References on 
request. Box MC, The Chronicle, Berry- 
ville, Va. 1t pd 





Experienced man to take full charge 
of small private stable in New York. 
Must be able to break and school top 
quality Thoroughbred hunters. Only 
ambitious and dependable men need 
apply. Box MD, The Chronicle, Berry- 
ville, Va. 1t chg. 





HELP 


Stable Manager, reliable, capable 
man preferably married. To take charge 
of private stable of hunter and show 
horses. Located in Northern Virginia. 
References. Apply Box MI, The Chroni- 
cle, Berryville. Virginia. 3-13-3t chg. 


THE CHRONICLE 


’Chasing In France 
Continued From Page 12 


not being a federal State, has no such 
body as a racing commission. A Minis- 
try of Agriculture department is tech- 
nically the supreme body, but in prac- 
tice it gives the O. K. to every move 
and decision sponsored by the ‘‘mother 
associations’, which are the French 
racing authorities. 


The latter associations work hand 
in hand, grant colours and licences 
after mutual consulting, extend sanc- 
tions, disqualifications and so on. 
Finally all gallop racing is well linked 
together and this is the consequence or 
the reason why the same breed of race- 
horses finds its outlet in either branch 
of sport. 

There are a few events devoted on 
the flat and over jumps to horses other 
than Thoroughbreds, of the hunt and 
saddle type. The majority of these lat- 
ter horses are trained and raced in the 
provinces and rarely come up to stay 
in the Paris area where they have no 
chance against the Thoroughbreds, even 
in ’chasing. 

French jumpers, either over hurdles 
or fences, are all registered Thorough- 
breds with an occasional exception. 
French breeders rarely choose a mare 
or sire with the purpose of raising a 
*chaser. Therefore the French jumpers 
are first flatracers and then from each 
generation are selected the most able 
and most suitable over jumps. So there 
is no breed of ’chasers, and the ability 
is mainly individual inheritance. 

The great studs and racing stables 
coufine themselves to flat racing. M. 
Boussac has not seen his colours over 
jumps for some twenty years, though 
the big Rothschild, Volterra and so on, 
colours will go up on a jumper or two 
each season. Like any other sire or less 
prepotence, Tourbillon himself will have 
a son or a daughter winning a good 
event over hurdles or fences. 

It is usually the good horse, just un- 
der top division class which will be sent 
over hurdles, though the most remark- 
able achievement occured in 1947. In 
that year, in addition to winning the 
Grande Course de Haies d’Auteuil at 
3 1-8 miles, the greatest event over 
hurdles, the same horse, Le Paillon, by 
Fastnet, won in the fall at Longchamp, 
the prix de l’Are de Triomphe at 1 1-2 
miles, the greatest event in flat racing 
in France and in the whole of Europe. 

Hurdling starts in the Spring when 
the horses are 3 years old. In the fall, 
they may be started over fences. The 
opportunities to meet aged jumpers are 
graduated and the calendar leads up to 
the gruelling 4-mile chase, the Grand 
Steeple-Chase de Paris, staged in June 
at Auteuil, for 5-year-olds and up. 

Some of the grand ’chasers, winners 
of the great event, have retired to stud; 

Continued on Page 33 





RIDING APPAREL 


Scarlet evening coat and black hunt- 
ing coat to fit man 6 feet, three inches, 
weighing 175 lbs. Box MH, The Chroni- 
cle, Berryville, Virginia. 1t pd 





TO INVEST 


Horseman, endforty, would actively 
invest few thousand dollars in well es- 
tablished successful jumper and hunter 
stable. Expert instructor, especially 
children. Box ME, The Chronicle, Ber- 
ryville, Virginia. 1t chg. 
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Thoroughbreds 


Continued From Page 4 


according to an announcement of the 
Maryland Jockey Club last week. There 
are one hundred and thirty-five of them 
on the list. Needless to say, Alfred Van- 
derbilt’s Native Dancer, the Horse of 
the Year last season, is included. So 
is Calumet Farm’s Chanlea, winner of 
the Santa Anita Derby, the Greentree 
Stable’s Straight Face, winner of the 
Flamingo Stakes, Eugene Constantin, 
Jr.’s Royal Bay Gem, B. F. Whitaker’s 
Tahitian King, and Mrs. Vera Bragg’s 
Tribe. to name the more important. 
Entries for the Kentucky Derby will be 
announced this week. 


As I rather expected, Calumet Farm’s 
Mark-Ye-Well passed up the San Juan 
Capistrano Handicap at Santa Anita 
last week. Ben Jones said that there 
wasn’t a thing wrong with the colt, he’d 
merely done enough this winter, and 
was going back to Kentucky for a rest. 
He probably wouldn’t run again till 
the Arlington Park meeting in June. 
Jones, who is a realist, seldom over- 
estimates his horses. It was plain to 
anybody who watched the race, or saw 
it in the newsreels, that Mary-Ye-Well 
would have been beaten if he ran for 
the San. Juan Capistrano—he would 
have to carry top weight and go a mile 
and three-quarters, and frankly, he 
wasn’t up to it. Besides, a hard race 
might have knocked him out for no- 
body knows how long. Sometimes it’s 
smart to pass up a $65,000 purse. 

With Mark-Ye-Well out of it» the 
Brookfield Farm’s Intent had a gallop- 
ing victory in the San Juan Capistrano, 
winning by five lengths from Don Re- 
belde, with Trusting third. Intent won 
this race a year ago. Arcaro, who rode 
the winner, also set something of a 
Santa Anita record, he made a clean 
sweep of the hundred thousand dollar 
stakes at the meeting; the Maturity 
and the Santa Anita Handicap on Mark- 
Ye-Well, the Santa Anita Derby on 
Chanlea, and as said before, the San 
Juan Capistrano on Intent. 


Oil Capitol, winner of the New Or- 
leans Handicap last year couldn’t quite 
repeat in the 1953 renewal last week, 
in fact, third was the best he could do. 
Though he closed fast from his usual 
slow beginning he couldn’t quite over- 
take Smoke Screen. a_ four-year-old 
chestnut gelding by Drawby—Aphro- 
dite, owned by the Reverie Knoll Farm, 
and Happy Go Lucky. Smoke Screen 
had shown only moderate from up to 
a few weeks ago, when he won the Le 
Compte Handicap, and the $45,100 in 
prize money he earned in the New Or- 
leans Handicap was considerably more 
than his lifetime earning up to last 
week. 


Racing in Florida shifted from Hia- 
leah to Gulfstream Park. Winding up 
Hialeah’s most successful meeting, Ata- 
lanta won the Black Helen Handicap, 
and Royal Vale, an English horse, by 
Kingsway——Cora Deans, owned by Mrs. 
Esther duPont Weir, won the Miami 
Beach Handicap, a $25,000 added, mile 
and a half event, over the turf course. 
At Gulfstream, Whiffenpoof beat a 
baker’s dozen sprinters in the Inaugur- 
al Handicap, and last Saturday George 
D. Widener’s Battlefield won the Apple- 
ton Handicap in a driving finish with 
Golden Gloves. 


RACING 


Racing Notes 


Continued From Page 7 


ing. New proposals on the question 


‘would be taken up after the track had 


completed its racing schedule. 


Percentage agreements are working 
out well at some tracks, but it does 
not follow that they should work at all 
tracks. Each track has its own individ- 
ual problems when it comes to main- 
tenance, and many other things which 
have to be taken into consideration. 
There is no plausible reason in the 
world for a track to be niggardly with 
its purse distribution, and most tracks 
are cognizant of the fact, that good 
purse distribution is one of the cardinal 
points in a good race program. 


The fact remains that this problem 
of percentage agreements is going to 
come up many times in the future and 
racing had better make preparations to 
handle it. 


Guest Speaker 

The guest speaker for the H. P. P. A. 
was former Senator Tom Underwood, of 
Kentucky, who also served for 14 years 
as secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Racing Commissions. Mr. Un- 
derwood brought out the fact that, ‘‘the 
gravest threat to racing and the Thor- 
oughbred breeding industry in recent 
years has been a proposal to disallow 
deductions for farms or stables that 
are not the principal source of income 
of the owner. 


“The text of the amendment said 
the taxpayer must establish by clear 
preponderance of evidence that the 
business was conducted primarily for 
profit and not for his personal grati- 
fication. 

“How many of you horse trainers 
who are here can say whether owners 
for whom you train are really in racing 
for pleasure or profit? The personal 
gratification is the pleasure they have 
to substitute for profit if you can’t 
make the horses win. 


“This was called a_ hobby-farm 
amendment. This proposal would jeop- 
ardize the most virile farms in America, 
where the greatest privately financed 
soil conservation program in the world’s 
history is conducted without cost to 
the Federal Government. 


“A horse trainer once told me that 
after the barrier springs anything can 
happen. This is not only true of rac- 
ing but of other affairs and it is parti- 
cularly true in regard to legislation. 


“There are now pending in Congress 
three measures to regulate the distri- 
bution of news. They are S716—+to re- 
strict transmission of bets in interstate 
commerce; S1564—to prevent obtain- 
ing information through stealth, and 
$1563—tto require licensing of services 
distributing such information.” 


The last bill excludes newspapers, 
radio stations and news services. 


The former senator pointed out that, 
“unless extreme care is exercised once 
a measure of this type reaches the floor, 
something different may appear in the 
form of an amendment or substitute.”’ 


One can readily see from Mr. Under- 
wood’s remarks that the legislators of 
the country are not averse to inserting 
a joker in any law, and those who de- 
rive their livelihood from racing, or 
those who enjoy the sport, must be 
ever on the alert to see that no crip- 
pling law gives it a setback. 


’Chasing In France 


Continued from Page 32 


but none have traced there or got any 
better average of jumpers than the or- 
dinary flat race tested sire. Now the 
racehorse as aimed for by the French 
breeder is not the strong, big powerful 
hunter type. The French Thoroughbred 
normally stands between 15 hands 3 
inches to 16 hands high, so the aver- 
age French chaser is very different in 
looks and temperament to, say, the 
Irish ’chaser. 

In fact the Enghein ’chasing course 
displays a set of hurdles and fences 
built to accommodate the smaller type 
of jumper, whose ability is mainly to 
brush through, hardly lifting itself over 
the jump. Unless exceptionally strong 
and proad, this type average small siz- 
ed jumper is not at home at Auteuil, 
where the horse must have speed and 
great ability to go clean over. At 
Auteuil the rather better looking ani- 
mal is at his advantage and the aver- 
age sized winner is the grand 16 hands 
jumper, strong, well set up with good 
shoulders and limbs. According to the 
many English jumping trainers who 
pick up some of their best material in 
Paris each season, the good sized Thor- 
oughbred, tested at Auteuil, is the per- 
fect jumper, capable of clearing any 
type of hurdle or fence throughout the 
world and take on for speed any top 
class hurdler or chaser. 

This opinion was only too well illus- 
trated last season, when at Cheltenham 
the two new English trained French- 
breds, Mont Tremblant end Sir Ken 
won respectively the Gold Cup and the 
Champion Hurdle; Sir Ken has never 


_ been peaten in thirteen starts. Each 


season too, since its foundation, the 
Hurst Park top event for 4-year-olds, 
the Triumph Hurdle race, has fallen to 
French4breds trained in France and 
sent over for the occasion. 

We, personally acting as agents, have 
always managed to send to England a 
dozen jumpers each season, which have 
all done more than well and run with 
the best. 

In brief the ’chasing set up in France 
is organized as a second outlet for the 
nation’s breed of racehorses and 
through the effective training and test- 
ing, the French Thoroughbred does 
find in ’chasing a means to add value to 
itself both in France and abroad. 

* The offical rate of exchange is 350 
Fr. to $1.00. Though when comparing 
purses in France and U. S. one must 
take into account the difference in 
economic levels, about in the order of 
1 to 3 in favour of the States. 

0 





GRAND NATIONAL VISITOR 

For the sixth straight year Francis 
R. Appleton, Jr. will be headed for 
England at Grand National time. He 
will be on hand for three days racing 
at Liverpool, March 26-28. With two 
other steeplechases beside the National, 
and also a hurdle race during the 3- 
day meeting, he finds the trip interest- 
ing enough to repeat yearly. 








GUEST INSTRUCTOR 


Basic or Advanced Horsemanship and 
Jumping 
Dressage—elementary or Haute L’Ecole. 
Individual and group lessons everywhere 
by invitation. 


CAPT. VICTOR A. von ALENITCH 
6001 E. lliff Ave. 
Denver 20, Colorado 
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IN COLORADO 

Easterners and former Easterners 
had a regular get together at the Nat- 
ional Western Stock Horse Show in 
Denver, Colo. In one box were the 
transplanted New Jerseyites, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward T. H. Talmage, Jr. (now 
living in Denver); one of the side-sad- 
dle hunting grandmothers from Essex 
Fox Hounds, Mrs. Lester Perrin, her 
daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. B. Duke and Mrs. David McAlpin 
Pyle’s son and wife, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
T. Pyle. Mrs. Pyle is another grand- 
mother from Far Hills, N. J. who is 
a member of that well known group of 
Essex regulars. Mrs. Perrin had not 
hung up her tack as she hunted with 
the Arapahoe Hunt. The Dean Sages, 
who moved to Wyoming about six years 
ago, were winners in the cutting horse 
classes. He rode Mrs. Sage’s horse to 
win and she rode his horse to a blue. 


NEWCOMER 

A newcomer to the Piedmont Fox 
Hounds field is Mrs. George Reed. The 
Reeds have bought the former James 
Wiley place near The Trappe. Mrs. 
Reed was hunting on February 20 
when Piedmont met at the horse show 
grounds near Upperville, Va. The Up- 
perville Colt and Horse Show, which is 
held on these grounds in June every 
year, is the oldest show in the country 
and will celebrate its centennial this 
season. Others out hunting that day 
were Paul Mellon, the George P. Green- 
halph, Jrs. and Mrs. Edward Jenkins 
from Blue Ridge Hunt, Miss Angela 
Saunders and Miss McKee Dunn. It was 
a great pleasure to see Miss Julia Gate- 
wood out hunting again. She has re- 
cently returned to her home in Upper- 
ville after spending several years in 
Washington, D. C. —Hilltopper 


TRAVELLING SPORTSMEN 

The well known sportsman, Freder- 
ick Ledebur, arrived in Virginia last 
week from Ireland where he had enjoy- 
ed excellent sport. He hopes to have 
a few days’ hunting before leaving for 
California. . . .F. Ambrose Clark has 
been visiting the Arthur Whites for a 
few days before going north and thence 
to England for the running of the 
Grand National at Aintree.—Hilltopper 


NEW SHOW ASSOCIATION 

Six Maryland and one Delaware show 
have joined to form the Combined Eas- 
tern Shore Horse Show Association. 
Prizes will be awarded at the end of 
the show season to the shore winners 
of jumper, hunter and pony divisions. 





The association will use the rules of the 
Maryland Horse Shows Association and 
offer points that will count toward 
state championships as well as Eastern 
Shore championships. Many horses from 
the Western Shore of Maryland are ex- 
pected this year because the new Chesa- 
peake Bay bridge has made it possible 
to reach the shows quickly. 

—Kelvin Adkins 


FIRST IMPORTED BEAU GEM 

The first imported Beau Gem (He- 
lois—French Gem, by Beau Fils) ar- 
rived at Hyde, Maryland March 4 and 
is owned by Mrs. M. K. Markman. The 
chestnut colt, which will be eligible to 
all Maryland-bred races, is out of the 
Milkman mare. a winner of 14 races 
during her career on the flat, and dam 
of the 2-year-old winner of 1952, Miss 
Lovely, by Lovely Night. 


COCKE-L-BURR 

Jimmie Burr, who runs the Hobby 
Horse Stables in Austin, Texas, and 
Joseph Cocke, also of Austin and the 
president of the Texas Hunter and 
Jumper Association, have joined forces 
and have gotten an 80-acre tract on 
the outskirts of town. 

We hear there are plans of a cover- 
ed ring, large stables, hunt course and 
everything to make it a marvelous, first 
class set-up. A very tricky name has 
been chosen too—Cocke-L-Burr Farms, 
Inc. —The Texan 


WRIGHT WINDOW FIRE 

Heat from floodlights used to illumi- 
nate the Warren Wright Memorial win- 
dow was blamed for a fire which caus- 
ed several hundred dollars in damage 
to the Second Presbyterian Church, 














THE CHRONICLE 


Lexington, Ky. The window, known as 
the “Great North Window’’, commemo- 
rates the late owner of Calumet Farm. 
Firemen reported the heat ignited 
painters’ dropcloths. Most of the dam- 
age was confined to carved oak pews 
at the rear of the balcony, although 
the church building sustained some 
damage from smoke and water. The 
window itself was not harmed. 

—F. T. P. 


NEW “CHASING OWNER 
A new name in the steeplechase ranks 
is that of Edwin Gould, son of the late 
Frank Gould and Mrs. John M. Sturg- 
eon III. Mr. Gould has just had his 
21st birthday and his mother gave him 
her racing colors since she has given 
up racing. It was in the ‘cherry and 
white’. colors that many former win- 
ners between the flags went into the 
winner’s circle, including Ostend, win- 
ner of the Virginia Gold Cup in 1937 
and 19388 and Black Sweep in 1940. 
Mr. Gould has bought the big chest- 
nut gelding, Perry’s Pride which has 
been turned over to Arthur White for 
training. By *Cherry King II——-Lady 
Sandan, by *Dan IV, the 8-year-old 
chestnut gelding was bred by the U. S. 
Remount and has never gone postward. 
—Hilltopper 


SCHOOLING OVER TIMBER 

“Hey, we’re going to school at the 
Glenwood course at 10 o’clock’’. Such 
a comment around Middleburg, Va. 
can bring out more people than invita- 
tions and cards about some big event. 
Four timber horses were on hand, a 
good crowd of people and from his 
vantage point in the back of his pick up 
truck, Joint-Master D. C. Sands watch- 
ed the early schooling. Trainer Emmett 
Roberts, who won his first race over 
timber and then left the ranks to be- 
come the top steeplechase rider over 
brush, proved that history repeats it- 
self. He schooled Fenton Fadeley’s 
1952 point-to-point winner, Head Agent 
and the big horse really made a good 
showing. . . . Mrs. James P. McCor- 
mick’s Black Fox Run, the black geld- 
ing which was a World War II ‘‘casual- 
ty” and didn’t get an opportunity to 

Continued on Page 35 














(Hawkins Photo) 


Appaloosa fancier. George M. Brewster and Paisano present 
quite a picture. The Appaloosa was reserve champion last 
year at an all Appaloosa show in California. Jack Goodwin, 
who handles the hunter stable for W. J. Brewster, bought 
Paisano last year from California. W. J. Brewster is pictured 


above on his gray. 
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One of Series of Pictures 
Of Belvoir Hunt Painted 
By Munnings 





The cover picture this week is taken 
from that marvelous series of pictures 
of the Belvoir Hunt which Munnings 
painted at the invitation of the Mas- 
ter, Major Tommy Bouch. The invita- 
tion was given in the course of a lunch- 
eon at Sir Raymond Greene’s Georgian 
house in St. James’ Place, which also 
included Lord Willoughby de Broke, 
Master of the Warwickshire, and Gen- 
eral Seeley, afterwards Lord Mottistone, 
—with a background of the most per- 
fect Sheraton furniture. Both spoke as 
follows: 

“Now,” said he, “I’ve been to the 
Academy and have seen all those pic- 
tures that you painted with Canadians, 
and I want you to come up to stay with 
me at Woolsthorpe and carry out an- 
other similar campaign. You shall have 
all the models you need—horses, 
hounds, men—all day and every day. 
You have only to say the word and 
they shall be wherever you want them. 
If you want a smart fellow in scarlet 
on a horse, you shall have him. If 
you want hounds in the kennels or in 
the park, or if you want a string of 
horses out at exercise, they shall stand 
on the road, like I see the Canadians 
must have done when you were paint- 
ing pictures of them. You can stay with 
me as long as you please—I will find 
you a horse to ride; you can have a 
hunt. You can make Woolsthorpe your 
home!” 

For an artist such invitations are 
normally issued only in heaven. It was 
no wonder that Sir Alfred accepted with 
alacrity, on wonder that he there pro- 
duced some of the best work of his 
career—-many pictures of the hounds, 
in kennel, walking exercise, at cross- 
ing Belvoir Park with the huntsman, 
in the snow, and a great picture of a 
long string of hunt horses, well rug- 
ged up. Of the cover picture Munnings 
writes in the second volume of his auto- 
biography—The Second Burst—: 

“What of the scene on Barrowby 
Hill. with the stage all set for the point- 
to-point? The view across the vale 
where, miles away, a train is leaving 
its train of smoke. Hunt servants and 
second horsemen in scarlet, well-mount- 
ed, keeping the course free. Burgess, 
the second horseman—one of my 
models—looking the part in a new 
scarlet coat, on a good looking grey for 
which the Master paid a good figure. 
‘How much should I go to?’ asked 
his secretary, who was sent to bid at 
the sale. 

‘‘*Buy him’, said Bouch. 

“And he did buy him, so the story 
goes, for a lot of money. ‘changing 
horses’, with this grey on the left, was 
sold to the Carnegie Institute in Ameri- 
ca for a thousand—a Bouch benefit to 
the artist.” —A. M. S. 
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prove himself until 1948, had his first 
outing over timber to win the Rokeby 
Bowl at the Piedmont Point-to-Point 
that same year. The following month 
he was shipped to Pimlico and in his 
first outing over brush, he finished 
4th. He earned over $20,000 through 
1951 and after a year’s layoff, is now 
back in the timber ranks. .. Dr. Joseph 
Rogers who has been an owner-rider in 


the winner’s circle at point-to-points, 
had his winner on the flat, the 6-year- 
old Big Breeze, out for a school. The 
gelding by Milkman was a member of 


the winning pair team at the Warren-_ 


ton Hunt Point-to-Point last year. ... 
Henry Loomis sent over his 10-year-old 
brown gelding, Jono. Jono started last 
year over timber at the Stoneybrook 
Race Meeting and won over the veteran 
campaigner, Refugio. 


SAME *ROYAL VALE 

It will interest followers of the in- 
tield sport to learn that the *Royal 
Vale which set a new track and new 
North American track record in win- 
ning the Miami Beach Handicap over 
turf (1 1-2 miles in 2.28 1-2), is the 
same *Royal Vale which raced over 
hurdles at Aqueduct and Saratoga last 
season. 

However, the 5-year-old son of Kings- 
way—Dora Deans, by Coronach has 
done a great deal petter on the flat 
than over hurdles—his pest in that 
endeavour being a 8rd in the Saratoga 
National Maiden Hurdle Stake to Sun- 
downer. 

It will be interesting to see if Mrs. 
E. duPont Weir’s colorbearer will fol- 
low in the hoof prints of F. A. Clark’s 
ex-hurdler Tea-Maker.—Sandrock 





GENANCOKE “QUALIFYING” 

Rokeby Stables’ 11-year-old grey 
gelding, Genancoke, hung up his tack 
on September 26, 1952 after winning 
over brush at Belmont Park. By *Gino 
—*Makista, by Viviana, Genancoke is 
a home-bred and during his career be- 
tween the flags he earned $94,021, 
counting among his stakes victories the 
Georgetown, Governor Ogle and Hitch- 
cock Steeplechase Handicaps. He may 
not have any ambitions for competi- 
tion in qualified hunter events but with 
Jack Zoric up, he turned in a good per- 
formance recently behind Piedmont 
Foxhounds. 


ONE MORE PENNANT 

The W. Haggin Perrys at Cobham, 
Va. have commissioned Mrs. A. Mackay- 
Smith (Jean Bowman) to paint Mrs. 
Perry’s outstanding hunter, One More 
Pennant. Purchased from F. M. War- 
burg a few years ago, One More Pen- 
nant’s career had been limited to the 
hunting field and small local shows. 
Since becoming a member of the Perry 
stable, he has branched out quite a bit 
and along with his hunting, he has 
garnered a great array of blue ribbons 
and championships in the show ring. 
Just to mention a few of his accomplish- 
ments would be his being pinned re- 
serve working hunter champion of The 
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Ho, for the notes of the 
hunting horn! 


Foxhunt in the finest Irish tradition! Leave 
New York today—or any day—for two weeks 
in Ireland, one week in England, and an op- 
tional week in France. 

Includes round trip air transportation, the 
finest Irish hunters, cap, saddle and groom, 
accommodations, meals, and gratuities. 

Phone today —or write: 


THE HOUSE OF rrave, ft INC. 
47 E. 47 St., New York 17 * MU 8-0185 
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National Horse Show in 1950, the same 
year that he performed in field com- 
petition to be named the Champion 
Hunter of Virginia. In 1951 he fin- 
ished up the season by capturing the 
conformation tri-color at the Royal 
Winter Fair and accumulated the great- 
est number of points in the Virginia 
Horse Shows Association circuit to be 
named the working hunter champion 
of Virginia. 


DATE OMITTED 

The date for the Rose Tree Fox Hunt- 
ing Club’s hunter trials was inadver- 
tently left out of the last two sporting 
calendars. This year will be the 17th 
annual hunter trials and the event will 
be held on the club’s grounds at Media, 
Pa. on April 5. For the second year 
they have arranged a children’s class, 
divided into two groups, ages 6 to 12 
and 12 to 16. This class proved to be 
a popular feature when introduced at 
last year’s trials. 


ON SICK LIST 

Piedmont Foxhounds had to cancel 
their hunting during the last week of 
February because of illness. The cause 
of the sickness was diagnosed as flu 
but the epidemic appears to be on the 
wane and members should have several 
more days in the fields with hounds be- 
fore the season is over. ——Hilltopper 


ARGENTINE VISITOR 

Senor Roberts Roberto from the Ar- 
gentine was a recent visitor to Virginia. 
He owns a large farm outside Buenos 
Aires where he raises some of the finest 
Arabian horses in South America. Ac- 
companied by Dinty Whiting of the 
State Department: along with Miss Jane 
Pohl, Senior Roberto went to see the 
Arabians at Forest Mars’ farm near 
The Plains. Here he saw eight mares 
and foals raised by Mr. Mars, as well 
as the Arabian stallions, Kurdiatan 
(which came from Albert Harris of 
Chicago), and White Sultan (imported 
by Mr. Mars from Syria. Senor Roherte 
intends to visit other breeders of Ara- 
bian horses in Chicago and California 
before returning to Buenos Aires. 


—Hilltopper 


HUNTER 
DIRECTORY 


NORTH CAROLINA 


J. ARTHUR REYNOLDS STABLE 
Hunters, Show Horses and Steeplechase 
Prospects for Sale. 

Hunters and Hacks for Hire, Horses 
Boarded and Schooled. Riding Lessons. 

















Phone 329-J Tryon, North Carolina 
OHIO 
6 THE VALLEY STABLES 


Louis J. Collister, Gates Mills, Ohio 
Useful Hacks and Hunters 
With mouths a Specialty. 
Always a Nice Horse on hand. 
Phone—Gates Mills—3-4-693 





PENNSYLVANIA 


WESTMORELAND FARMS 
E. C. Bothwell 
Hunter Breeders Since 1938 
Thoroughbred Stallion STIMULIST 
P. O. Box 238 Greensburg, Pa. 
Phone: 3712 
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firother in flood to Phe foted Stallion 
ROMAN 


WILL STAND ENSUING SEASON AT MY FARM 
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GOT BY OLD BULL DOG, dam imp. BUCKUP 


The undersigned begs to inform his friends and neighbors that 
he has acquired the beautiful stallion BOSS, of so notable a 
pedigree, to stand at my farm near the village of Upperville. 
I hereby certify that -Boss was a good winner at 2, 3 
and 4, including stakes in our neighboring sovereign state of 
Maryland. 

Boss was got by old imported Bull Dog (who got winners 
of more money in America than any other sire while he was 
still active—and who now ranks second only to his son, 
the famous Bull Lea), dam imported Buckup, got by 
Buchan (famous English stallion), winner of Test Sweep- 
stakes and dam of the celebrated sprinter ROMAN, one of 


the finest and most successful stallions to be found in Ken- 
tucky; of the notable winners Bucking, Boss, and of two 
martes which have produced the Sweepstakes winners, Slam 
Bang and Pintor. 2nd dam Look Up, got by Ultimus: 3rd 
dam Sweeping Clance, by Sweep; 4th dam imported Regi- 
nella, by Melton; Sth dam Regina, by Uncas; 6th dam Lulu, 
by Voltigeur and thence back in Messrs. Weatherby’s book to 
Cascoigne’s Foreign Horse of the 20 family. 

The blood of Boss flows pure. He challenges a comparison 
of Pedigree with the best horses in the United States sub- 
mitting the claims on each to the Legends of his Country and 
England as the proper Arbiters. 
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TO BE PAID BEFORE THE LEAP 


TAYLOR HARDIN 
NEWSTEAD FARM 
UPPERVILLE, VIRCINIA 
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